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WOMEN JURORS 


are Serving with Credit in California 
and Washington 


women are serving cn juries 
Wash. They are provided 
retiring rooms 


kight 
in Seattle 
separate 
bailiff. 
have 


ith 
womal 


those who 





From thirty-three married women, | 
"7 years of age “and over,” of Watts, | 
subpoenaed as jurors, the first all. | 
jury in California was im- | 
Not a woman tried to es- 

and their first 

a degree of judicial 
credited to men only. 
springfield (Mass.) Republican 
editorially : 


woman 
panelled. 
duty, 


verdict 
mind | 
The | 


savs 


cape 
show ed 


usually 


Woman has acquitted herself tri-| 
imphantly at the very point where; 
ier critics had been most doubiful. 
lf we have equal suffrage, we have 
een teld, and juries of women, look 
out for a reign of prudery and petty! 


censorship. Yet is has oddly hap- 
pened that California’s first jury of 
women had for its first duty to try 


an editor on the charge (brought, no 
doubt, by men) of publishing an ob- 
scene and indecent newspaper, and 
waited only 20 minutes to return a 
verdict of not guilty. The editor had 
simply reperted in his newspaper the 
words used to him by a hostile town 
trustee. Profane simply, decided the 
jurors, and not indecent, and added 
that such words were less of a shock 
in a newspaper than when heard 
while passing a saloon: “Yet such 
nen are never arrested. Why should 
we punish the editor?” Sensible wo- 
nen! They have heaped coals of fire 
on the head of the accused editor, who 
had been cpposed to woman suffrage. 
\Vho says that women cannot be 
magnanimous? 

\ despatch from Los 
the editor has declared himself 
and will hereafter favor 
Women.” F. M. A. 





Angeles says 
that 
converted, 


Votes for 


SUFFRAGISTS AT POLLS 


Over Forty Thousand Special Elec- 
tion Day Flyers Given to Boston 
Voters 
made to count 
suffrage this 
ear through the 
senius of Miss Florence H. Luscomb. 
\ithough net a woman in the State 
“Ould cast a vote, and although wom- 
an suffragists had no particular in 
terest in various candidates for 
office, scores of wemen were at the 
polls from six A. M. till four P. M. 
A special election day fiyer had 
been printed for the express purpose 
cf calling to the attention of the 
voter that men alone were by their 
votes choosing the government ander 
which women, as well as men, are to 
live, The flyer was five by six inches 
n size and read as follows: 


Election day 
for 
Massachusetts 


was 
powerfully equal 


in 


the 


Election Day. 
November 7, 1911. 

TODAY the votes of men are 
choosing the government under 
which women, as well as men, 
are to live. The men you elect 
today make and enforce the laws 
relating to 
Women’s Work 
Child Labor 
Care of the Sick 
Schools 
Housing 


Pure Food 
Milk Supply 
Moral Conditions 
Playgrounds 
Conditions 
Teachers’ Salaries 
Do not these all belong in “Wom- 
an’s Sphere”? 
Then why net give women voice 
in them? 

VOTES FOR WOMEN 
Women vote in Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming, Washington 
and California 
WHY NOT IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS? 

Mary Schlesinger, Pres. 
Susan VW. FitzGerald, See’y. 


(Concluded en Page 355) 





| 
| 


and a} 
It is now in order for} 


| 
deprecated mixed 


juries on the ground of propriety, to 
object on the ground of 
pest Nevertheless, the verdicts 
reached from the different viewpoints | 
cf men aud women will make for jus 
tice tenspered with mercy. 


added ex-'! 








THE VICTORY IN CALIFORNIA 








OT 








WOMEN DO NOT WANT IT! 





Five Hundred More Women Than 
Men, Representing 95 Per Cent. of 
the Feminine Population, 
Registered in Santa Barbara 


Have 





At the close of the registration in 
Santa Barbara, Cal., last Saturday, 
3,000 women and 2,500 men had regis- 
tered to vote in the municipal elec- 
tion of Dec. 5. This constitutes 95 
per cent. of the feminine population. 

An interesting situation is thus 
created for the candidates. For the 
first time in their lives they are con- 
fronted with the necessity of making 
a campaign that will appeal to wom- 
en. After so many years of exclu- 
sive cultivation of masculine inter- 
ests and points of view, they may 
find it a trifle embarrassing to be 
brought face to face with this prac- 
tical emergency. Perhaps, after the 
election, they may realize that, after 
all, there was some truth in the 
women’s claim that they were not 
adequately represented by men. 


—__ -— —- 











UNCLE SAM:—I have the greatest pleasure of handing you this small token of my esteem and 


respect. 


JOHN BULL (Aside) :—I shall have to hurry up and enfranchise the women of my country or I 


shall get left behind. 





(Courtesy of “Votes for Women") 








3.587 MAJORITY 





California Final Returns Show That | 
Suffrage Amendment Is Safe 





The 
show that the 
amendment stcod: Yes, 
121,450; majority for suffrage 3,587. 





WOMEN’S CAMPAIGN 


Calis Out Great Enthusiasm in Phil- 
adelphia—Reform 
Blankenburg Elected Mayor. 





there has 
of women 
numbers, 


During the past month 
been a political uprising 
in Philadelphia, which in 
strength and enthusiasm, 
exceeds any movement ever organ- 
ized in this country by a disfran- 
chised class to help carry an election. 

The reform element in Philadel- 
phia determined this year to make a 
mighty effort to defeat the “machine” 


official returns in California | 
vote on the suffrage | 
125,037; No, | 


Wins—Rudolph | 


of us, 
probably | 


| will meet with early success. 


in that corrupt and graft-ridden city. | 


Rudolph Blankenburg, who for 4 


quarter of a century has been fight- 


' 
ing for good government and clean | 


politics, was nominated for mayor, 
and a “whirlwind” campaign was | 
started. The progressive women de- | 


cided to co-operate with the men. 
mass meeting of women was called, 
at which Mrs. Imogen B. Oakley told 


why women meddle with politics: 
“Because politics meddles with us. It 
affects our homes, our _ schools. 


Twenty-seven schools in Philadelphia 
are without fire escapes. The inspec- 
tion of our food, the condition of our 
streets, the price of our gas are all 
a matter of politics.” 

Over 5000 women organized by 
wards to wage a strenuous campaign 
in behalf of the “war-horse” of re- 
form.” Headquarters were opened 
by the Women’s Committee for Good 
Government. Large poster cards 
were sent to club women and civic 
workers. Other large yellow posters 
were distributed throughout the city 
announcing that ‘4,000 men were 
wanted for defense,” as watchers at 
the polls. Ward meetings were held 
in parish houses, parlors, and 
wherever a crowd could be gathered. 
Cartoons were thrown on screens in 
the streets, to the music of bands, 
and speeches were made to the street 
crowds. Automobiles for carrying 
voters to the polls were solicited. 
Funds were collected for carrying on 
the campaign. One woman, who re- 
fused to give her name, laid down 
$500 at headquarters, and wished she 


(Concluded on Page 355.) 


A| 


WOMEN WILL VOTE 





Suf- 
of 


| Southern Governor Says Equal 
frage Outcome 
Democratic Government 


is Inevitable 





Governor Mann of Virginia, in wel- 
| coming the delegates to the Deep 
| Waterways Convention in Richmond, 
expressed the opinion that women 
would be voting in Virginia in ten 
years. 

“Evolution of the 
of government leads irresistibly to 
this logical result,” he said, “and, 
however distasteful it may be to some 
we might is well face it and 
prepare for its coming. 

“Many representative people al- 
ready advocate the enfranchisement 
of our women, and the recent ex- 
ample of California makes me be 
lieve that the movement in Virginia 
The 
theory of the right of women to the 
ballot is a just theory, but the dif- 
ference between theory and practice, 
especially in politics, is great. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the women of 
Virginia will be voting at the polls 
within the next ten years. Such a 
condition is but the inevitable evolu- 


democratic form 


| tion of our democratic form of gov- 


ernment. It is a fact which we might 


just as well prepare ourselves to 
meet,” 
A touching incident in the regis- 


tration of the new California voters 
is told by one of the women deputies. 
A letter was received asking if a 
deputy could not be sent on a cer- 
tain day to register a woman who 
was not able to get out to the booths. 
On going to the address, the deputy 
found a dear little old lady in the 
midst of the celebration of her 86th 
birthday. All her life, she said, she 
had prayed that she might live to 
cast her vote, and when the women 
won, she had made up her mind to 
be registered on her 86th birthday. She 
declared that she would vote at the 





municipal election of Dec. 5 if it 
was the last act of her life. 
Mississippi suffragists will this 


year present in their Legislature a 
bill asking for the submission of a 
constitutional amendment granting 
full suffrage to women. They had 
meant to ask only for taxpaying and 
school suffrage, but since the victory 
in California they have been encour- 
aged to frame their bill to provide for 
| complete enfranchisement. 





| WOMEN VOTERS 


CELEBRATE VICTORY 





Members of Many Denver Associa- 
tions Parade Streets and Hold Big 
Jubilee “Meeting 





In the teeth of a biting wind and 


' sleet driving down from the moun- 


‘vote was won. 





tains in the first storm of the season, 
Colorado women voters, some 600 
strong, turned out in decorated auto- 
mobiles on the evening of Nov. 2 to 
parade the streets in demonstration 
of their joy over the victory in Cali- 
fornia. The parade ended at the 
beautiful big home of the Denver 
Woman's Club. There a jubilee meet- 
ing was held, and the sixth star was 
pinned to the suffrage flag by Miss 
Gail Laughlin, who had just returned 
from the field of battle with her 
honors fresh upon her. 

Mrs. Mary Sinipson Sperry was also 
present to tell the story of how the 
Other speakers were 
former Governor Alva Adams, Con- 
gressman A. W. Rucker, Omar E. Gar- 
wood of the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Aid Association, Mrs. Helen M. Wix- 
son, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, 
former State Superintendent; Mrs. 
Dewey C. Bailey, president of the 
Woman's Club; Mrs. Anna M. Scott, 
president of the Woman’s Republican 
Club; Dr. Maud Sanders of the Colo- 
rado W. C. T. U., and Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford. 

The demonstration was arranged by 
the Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and its president, Mrs. Harriet 
Wright, presided. Numerous other 
organizations co-operated, however, 
among them the Jane Jefferson Club, 
which was organized by Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Leavitt, daughter of William 
Jennings Bryan, while she was a resi- 
dent of Colorado; the Women’s Re- 
publican Club, the Woman's Club of 
Denver, W. C. T. U., the Young 
Ladies’ Clio Club, the Twenty-second 
Avenue Study Club, the North Side 
Woman's Club, the American Wom- 
an’s League, the Denver Woman’s 
Press Club, and the South Side Wom- 
an’s Club. 

Strange conduct, this, for a shrink- 
ing femininity that has had the re- 
sponsibilities of the ballot loaded up- 
on unwilling shoulders. 





The Wisconsin Citizen for October 
comes out in a handsome new dress, 
with improved paper, and eight pages 
instead of four. It fs full of interest- 
ing matter. 


JOY IN LONDON 


Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds Describes the 
Rejoicing in England Over Califor- 
nia’s Victory 


Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds has got 
back from her summer in Italy. On 
her way home she passed through 
London, where she attended a great 
suffrage meeting addressed by Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst and _ others. 
Mrs. Reynolds writes: |, 

“T heard the news of California in 
Paris. There was no one I could 
speak to about it until I reached that 
meeting at the London Pavilion. 
Then, on the platform, I told them |! 
had not been able to rejoice with any- 
one yet, and they must let me refoice 
with them. You have no idea of the 
storm long-continued applause 
forth to show their de 
light in the victory. ‘Votes for Wom 
that day, which they were 
selling through the house, had a car 
toon of the California victory on the 
first page. 

“This London audience was a new 
experience for me. I never saw an 
audience so instantly and amazingly 
responsive. It was like a cocked trig- 
ger, ready to go off in laughter and 
applause, at the slightest touch; abso- 
lutely different from my preconceived 
notions of an English audience. 

“Tl was entertained while in London 
by Mrs. Selwyn, the American resi- 
dent in London who had charge of the 
American section in the huge corona- 
tion procession, She told me that the 
help and interest given the English 
movement by American women resid- 
ing in London were surprising.” 

Mrs. Reynolds has now entered up- 
on her work as Press Chairman and 
editor of The git Letter for the 
New York State W. S. A., at 505 Fifth 
avenue, N. Y. She is to address the 
Suffrage Club of Montclair, N. J., next 
Monday evening, and has various 
other engagements to speak. She is 
sorrowing that she got home just too 
late to say a word at Louisville about 
the Washington campaign. 


of 
which broke 


en,’ out 


In Kentucky, the Democrats carried 
the election. They had officially en- 
dorsed school suffrage for women, 
while the Republicans had failed to do 
The endorsement evidently did 
and may have 


80. 
not hurt the party, 
helped it. 





In Cleveland, O., Newton D. Baker 
has been elected Mayor by a large 
majority. Mr. Baker had been out- 
spoken in his advocacy of woman suf- 
frage before election. Clearly, it did 
not hurt his chances. He also stands 
for municipal lighting and all the gen- 
eral policies of Tom Johnson. He 
was City Solicitor during the eight 
years of Johnson's service as Mayor. 
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A VETERAN’S ECSTACY 





By Madam Caroline M. Severance 





Mine eyes behold the dawning 
Of the glad, resplendent day 
When war and strife shall yield 
Their blind, barbaric sway, 
For Woman comes to join 
Her struggling, knightly Mates, 
To make the waiting world 
A Brotherhood of States! 


Chorus 


Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 

The Race goes marching on! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 

Till Peace and joy are won! 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE SPECIES OF THE 
FEMALE 





[Suggested by Rudyard Kipling] 





By Sidney Low 





When the Soul of Man awakened, 
when the Woman that God gave 

Stood revealed as wife and sister, not 
his chattel or his slave, 

Then he formed his own conception of 
what Woman ought to be, 

And he made a Plaster Image, and he 
told her it was She. 


For the Woman as God made her 
wasn’t good enough for Man; 

He invented large improvements upon 
Nature’s cruder plan; 

And he washed that image nice and 
white, and set it on the shelf. 

Where he kept assorted virtues that 
he did not want himself. 


Man might govern, fight, and reason, 
to his perfect satisfaction, 
Soothed by Woman at the season 
when his mind was out of 
action; 

Woman, good, and kind, and clinging, 
timid, soft, anemic, pale, 

For the female of the species was an 
adjunct to the male. 


But the Woman as Man made her 
scarcely suits our modern no- 
tions, 

With her regulated instincts and her 
neatly trimmed emotions. 

We have dropped the weaker vessel 
and the tame domestic pet, 

And our taste finds something lacking 
in that saint-like statuette. 


So our literary gentlemen have mod- 
elled it afresh; 

And the terra-cotta fairy is a Demon 
of the Flesh, 

Half Mother-Fiend, half Mzenad: she- 
wolf’s tooth and wild-cat’s nail; 

“Armed and engined,” fanged and 
poisoned, for the hunting of the 
male, 


With the morals of the hen-coop, with 
the Jungle’s code of law, 

With the mercy of the tigress when 
she rips her quarry raw. 

Such the bard’s vivacious vision; but 
the woman who can judge, 

Knows that much of it is fiction, and a 
good deal simply fudge. 


And Man knows it, Mr. Poet! 
your singular ideal 

Does not bear the least resemblance 
to the Woman that is real; 

For Woman ain’t no plaster-saint, and 
she ain’t no tigress, too, 

But an average human being, “most 
remarkable like you.” 

—London Standard. 


Knows 





IT IS A SUCCESS 





Benefit of Suffrage in Colorado Is 
Proved by Practical Results 





[Outline of address by Omar E. Gar- 
wood before the National Suffrage 
Convention at Louisville, Ky., on Oct. 
20, 1911. Mr. Garwood is a Denver 
lawyer, and for two years was Deputy 
District Attorney of the City and 
County of Denver. He is also secre- 
tary of the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Aid Association, an organization of 
Colorado men formed to combat the 
misrepresentations about Colorado 
women that have been published by 
such men as Richard Barry.] 


Equal suffrage has been practised in 
Colorado for more than eighteen 
years. The results beyond all per- 
adventure justify the position that 
equal suffrage is not only right in 
principle, but eminently satisfactory in 
practice. The women of Colorado have 
demonstrated that they are capable of 
exercising the privileges of the elec- 
tive franchise creditably to them- 
selves and to the State. 

Colorado Women Unijustly Criticised 

Much that is false has been written 
about equal suffrage in Colorado. Spe- 
cial writers from all parts of the coun- 
try have been sent to Colorado to 
make unfavorable comment on the 
manner in which the women of the 
State have used the ballot. These at- 
tacks reached a climax in November, 
1910, when Mr. Richard Barry pic- 
tured the women of Colorado in a 
most unfair and unfavorable light. The 





raged at the 


Colorado today and repeat the wm- 


1910, he would be given the most dis- 
agreeable reception at the hands of 


| 
citizens of Colorado became 80 en-| 
untruthfulness of Mr. | tory laws, State labor agencies, com- 
Barry’s statements that a group of | 
leading men of the State organized | 
themselves into a league to protect the , 
women voters from such assaults. If} 
Mr. Barry should undertake to come to 


! 
truthful assertions which he made in 
, the residence portions of Denver have 


the men of Colorado that any “tender-iform of government. 


Traveling Library, wholesome fac- 


pulsory education, the pensioning of 
teachers, reform registration laws, 
the Australian ballot law, punishing 
wife desértion as felony, the recall, 
initiative and referendum in certain 
localities, the local option law, by 
which many towns and counties and 


been voted dry, and the commission 





ers, but those who have held office 
in Colorado have done so with great 
credit to themselves. There has 
never arisen a single instance where 
a Colorado woman office-holder has 
been accused of any irregularity, 
much less corruption, in the admin- 
istration of her office. As office- 
holders and as voters, women acquit 
themselves mof creditably than do 
the men. 











“Miss Alice Paul “Chalking” 



































the side walk—other Philadelphia suffragists advertising their meeting. 








foot” ever received in these Western 
States. 


The Women Re-elected: Judge Lindsey 
Mr. Barry pretends that the women 
of Colorado have accomplished noth- 
ing worthy of note since they were 
enfranchised. One conspicuous exam- 
ple to the contrary stands out above 
all others. In the election of 1908, 





Judge Ben B. Lindsey was bitterly op- 
posed by both the regular Republican | 
and Democratic machines. All of the 
large interests in Denver were arrayed | 
in opposition to his re-election. The 
women of Denver, placing great faith | 
in the success of his juvenile work, ' 
undertook almost single-handed to re- 
elect him. Without money, without 
an organization, they turned out in 
hordes on election day and elected 
Judge Lindsey with the greatest ma- 
jority he ever received, completely 
routing an opposition which was con- 
sidered impregnable. This accom- 
plishment alone demonstrates the 





justice and practicability of enfran- 
chising women. 

Children’s Laws and Other Reforms | 
Complaint has been made that the | 
women of Colorado have made a | 
poor showing in procuring laws re- 
lating to children, yet the members 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
who made careful personal study of 
children’s laws in all parts of Amer- 
ica, said that Colorado has “the san- 
est, most humane, most progressive | 
and most scientific laws relating to | 
children to be found on any statute 
books in the world.” 

Through the influence of women 
voters, parental and truant schools 
have been established, as well as in- 


| against the home, nor has it tended | 


| fare 








dustrial schools for girls and a State | 


Prominent Men Believe in Suffrage 
The strongest men in Colorado be- 
lieve in equal suffrage: 
Shafroth, Ex-Governor Alva Adams, 
Judge Ben. 8B. Lindsey, United 
States Marshal Dewey C. Bailey, for- 
mer District Attorney Isaac WN. 
Stevens, Congressman Edward Tay- 
lor, John A. Martin and A. W. 


Governor 





Rucker, are a few of the prominent 
men in Colorado who have declared 
time after time that the equal suff- 
rage experiment has been a decided 
success. 


No Relation Between Equal Suffrage 
and Divorce 
ridiculous to 


that | 
equal 
Colorado. 
Judges and lawyers all agree that no 
divorce case has ever arisen in Col- 
orado which could be traced in the 


It is contend 
there is any relation between 


suffrage and divorcee in 


remotest way to the existence of! 
equal suffrage. 
Broadened Woman's Sphere 
Equal suffrage has not worked | 


in any way to deprive women of their | 
womanliness; rather has it tended to 
increase their interest in civic wel- | 
and the betterment’ of 
conditions, and much | 
has been brought about in all parts | 
of Colorado through the influence of 
women as active participants in the 
political activities of the State. 
Women Not Indifferent to the Ballot 
Women are not indifferent to the | 
ballot. Almost as many women vote 
in Colorado as men. 
Women as Office-Holders 
It took some years to educate the | 
women into the proper use of the bal- | 
lot. They are not chronic office-seek. | 


social | 
improvement 


| 


| ica. 


The Female Vote is Always a Great 
Factor for Good 

The critics of equal suffrage have 

entirely lost sight of the fact that 

the majority of Colorado wo 

men vote conscientiously, wisely and 

intelligently. Elections are held quiet- 


Vast 


ly. Women are shown every respect 
at the polls, and, as a prominent 
Coloradoan said, “I would feel less 


anxiety in seeing my wife or daugh- 
ter in the worst polling place in 
Denver on election day than to see 
her on Broadway in certain portions 
of the theatre district in New York 
City after 10 P. M.” The men who 
are in charge of great political move- 
ments in Colorado realize that the 
female vote must always be reckon- 
ed with, and no nominating conven- 
tion dares to flaunt a known rascal’s 
name in the faces of the women. 
Suffrage Destined to Become Uni- 
versal 

Kqual suffrage will always exist in 
this State. It is right in principle 
and successful in practice, and is 
bound to become universal in Amer- 
The recent advent of Washing- 
and California into list of 
equal suffrage States, as an 
irresistible indication of the next 
great transition that is destined to 
sweep the country—the political 
emancipation of women. 


ton the 


stands 


NOVEL FEATURES 





To Be Presented in Connection With 


Pennsy!vania’s Annual Meeting. 





The plans for the convention of 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association, called for Nov. 22. 24 


i 
and 25, present some highly inter 
esting features. In the first since 
it will be held in the City Hall, 
which will be decorated, ang at night 
illuminated for the Occasion, anq 
Mayor Reyburn will deliver the ad. 
dress of welcome. Judge Lindsey anq 
Dr. Wiley have been asked to speak 
the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, president 
of the National Association, wij) cer. 
tainly speak; and Mrs, Pankhurst 
will be presented as the closing fea. 
ture at a monster mass meeting at 
the Garrick theatre. One meeting 
will be held in the Kensington manu- 
facturing district, and, if the Weath- 
er pérmits, there will be street 
speeches and other out-door éemen. 
strations to illustrate the reports op 


the last summer’s out-door campaign 





OFFERS TO DEBATE 





Suffragist Who Said, “Be Yellow if 
You Must, But at all Hazards be 
Effective,” Acts on Her Own Sug- 
gestion 





Miss Mary Winsor of Philadelphia. 
who appealed to the delegates at the 
National Convention “to be yellow if 
necessary, but at all hazards to he 
effective” in their suffrage work, has 
mapped out an energetic winter cam. 
paign for the Limited Suffrage 
League, of which she is president, 
based on these recommendations 

“To be successful,” says Miss Win. 
sor, “a movement must be pictur. 
esque; it must touch and hold the 
popular consciousness.” Therefore 
she plans to go straight to the people 
with the presentation of the suffrage 
doctrine in ways that the people lik: 
Pictures, plays, songs,—all sorts of 
entertaining mediums—vwill be util- 
ized to carry suffrage arguments to 
the crowds, together with 
spectacular out-door 
can think of. 

Before returning 


all 
methods 


the 


she 


to Philadelphia 


| after the National Convention, Miss 


Winsor stopped in Pittsburg to speal 
for the Wage-Earners’ League, and 
gained for the meeting a most un 
wonted amount of newspaper adve: 
tising by issuing a challenge to the 
Mayor, the Chancellor of the Univer 
sity of Pittsburg, and one of the lead 
ing Democratic “bosses” to meet he! 
in joint debate Needless to say, the 
gentlemen did not accept her invita- 
tion, but the mere announcement 
that she had issued it brought the 
cause columns of space where it 
would otherwise have been 
over with a paragraph. 


passed 





THE CONVENTION OF 
COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE 


Suffrage Luncheon Follows A. C. A. 
Meeting—Fine Addresses by Dr 
M. Carey Thomas, Dr. S. P. Breck 
enridge and Others 





The Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, having now a membership 
of between four and five thousand 
wemen, graduates of upwards 0! 
twenty of the women’s colleges ald 
co-educational institutions, held its 
annual convention and celebrated its 
thirtieth birthday in New York dul- 
ing the week beginning Oct. 23. Th¢ 
convention was made up of votins 
delegates from the numerou 
branches and lay members of the 
New York Branch, and had for 
headquarters the Hotel Martinique 

Broader Policy Adopted 

The business sessions were of ul 
usual importance, since various que‘ 
tions came up with regard to the 
future policy of the Association. 0! 
especial import was the vote, taken 
after considerable discussion, to adopt 
a new plan with regard to corporate 
membership in the Association, the 
details of which had already been laid 
before the branches, and had receive? 
favorable consideration from a ™é@ 
jority. By this plan the standardiza 
tion of future institutions joining the 
Association is to be regulated, for aah 
intellectual and financial require 
ments, by the Carnegie Foundation, 
i. e, their list of institutions admit 
ting women is to be accepted by the 
Association in these respects, with 
the proviso that sectarianism shall 
not bar out a college, unless it inter 
feres with the collegiate work Then 
in addition, certain conditions are to 
be required with regard to the Pro, 
visions for the women studying '” 
these institutions, relating to their 
housing, their social life, their prope" 
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representation on the 
poards and faculties, etc. 
Plan for Reorganization 

other important matter of busi 
ess was the presentation, by Presi- 
jent M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr, 
chairman cf the Committee on Re- 
canization, of a plan for a complete 
ganization of the Association in 
management and working. This 
« to be laid before the branches 


governing 


An 


T 
reor 


its 


plan } 
soy discussion before the next annual 
meeting. 
Two New Fellowships 
Especially gratifying were the 


offers from different scurces of two 
ow fellowships for women, to be 
wwarded by the Fellowship Commit- 
ee of the Association, which has al- 
eady done much good work in con- 
tion with the existing fellowships. 
The New President 

rhe new president, who was elected 
at the last business session, is Mrs. 
\jexander F. Morrison of San Fran- 
cisco. She is also president cf the 
California Branch, containing over 400 
members, the largest of all the 
pranches. She has been in touch with 
the work of the general Association 
for some time past. 

Beside the very 
ness meetings there were a number 
of admirable open sessions in differ- 
ent places to discuss various phases 
of higher educational work. One at 
the meeting house of the society for 
Ethical Culture was addressed by Dr 
Felix Adler on “Differentiation of Col- 
lege Education for Women;” another, 
held at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, dealt with the Vocational Oppor- 
unities of the College of Liberal Arts, 
and with Vocation Bureaus. This 
meeting was dismissed somewhat 
abruptly, owing to the fact that 1500 
small school children, boys and girls, 
were waiting to enter the auditorium 
and hear a stereopticon lecture on the 
foundation and development of New 
York City. 

Tributes to Mrs. Richards 

At a second session, held in this 
Museum, an appreciative trib- 
ute was paid to Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards by Dr. Gecrge F. Kunz, followed 
by an even more beautiful and touch- 


e¢ 


interesting busi- 


same 


heads of most of the collegiate insti- 
tutions cf New York City, and others, 
including the outgoing and incoming 
presidents of the association. The 
general topic was “The Education 
Demanded by Modern Life,” and 
Presidents Taylor of Vassar and 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr made strong 
pleas for a sound intellectual training, 
irrespective of special vocational de- 
mands. 
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disposal was altogether too short, but 
we were due at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum at 2.30. The speeches were 
made during the progress of the 
lunch to save time, and included an 
earnest plea from Dr. Breckenridge on 
the need of the ballot in order to com- 
bat the white slave traffic, and inter- 
esting accounts of the California cam- 
paign from Mrs. Morriscn and Miss 
Whitney, the latter being the head ot 
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Impromptu Suffrage Luncheon 


One pleasant little happening was 
not put down on the program, but will 
be of especial interest to the readers 
of The Woman's Journal. It has been 
agreed that three subjects shall not 





nig tribute from the one who knew 
her best, Professor Robert H. Rich- | 
ards. The meeting closed with an in-| 
spiring talk on “Scientific Manage- 
ment in Volunteer Public Service” by) 
Dr. William H. Allen. 
At Barnard College | 

There were two sessions at Barnard 


College, with a social luncheon be- and partly to the fact that several of 
ween, by invitation of the trustees. At| the members had attended the mag- 


the opensession the College Curricu- | 


um andCollege Entrance Requirements | frage Party, which completely filled 
Carnegie 


were discussed, and Dean Marion Tal- 
bot of Chicago University reported 


upon the rather revolutionary experi-| session on Friday morning, one ardent 
ment which is to be tried in her in-| little suffragist who had served as an 
the | indefatigable 


stitution. That same afternoon 


Scene from 


iWimois Auto Campaign. 


be discussed at the meetings of the 
temperance, woman. suf- 
frage and party politics. But there 
was a nucleus of strong suffrage sen- 
timent at this convention, owing part- 
ly to the presence of the California 


association 


delegation, some of whom had borne 
an active part in the recent campaign, 


nificent meeting of the Woman Suff- 


Hall on Thursday evening. 


At the close of the last business 


information bureau 
































Inez Milholland Address 


members of the Association were in- 
vited to a reception which Columbia 
University was giving to its new pro- 
fessors. 
Closing Events 

On Friday afternoon all were in- 
vited to the Metropolitan Museum, 
where they were addressed by Direc- 
tor Edward Robinson and Director 
Parsons of the School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art, after which the new Egyp- 
tian exhibition, not yet open to the 
public, was thrown open for their in- 
spection. The convention closed that 
evening with a brilliant dinner at Ho- 
tel Astor, with speeches from the 





ing an Out-of-Door Meeting. 


throughcut the convention, requested 
permission to make an announcement 
“wholly unconnected with the work of 
the convention.” It was that at the 
close of the meeting there would be 
a “non-conventional woman suffrage 
lunch” in the adjoining room for all 
who would subscribe for tickets. The 
whole affair was so impromptu that 
many had made other engagements, 
but about thirty persons sat down to 
the luncheon, including some who 
were as yet unconverted. 

President Thomas of Bryn Mawr 
made an excellent toastmistress, and 


Massachusetts Women at the Polls. 


Suf- 


Equal 
At the 
close Miss Thomas answered one or 
two objections to universal suffrage 
with admirable force and brevity, and 


the very active College 
frage League of California. 


ell felt that the occasion had been 
worth while. 
At Ann Arbor Next 
The association fs to meet next year 
at Ann Arbor, by invitation of the 
Michigan Branch, and two years from 
now in Philadelphia. It is also an 
open secret that another invitation 
is to be extended from California for 
the “Exhibition Year” of 1915. 
EK. C 


WOMEN AT POLLS 


(Concluded from Page 353). 


Massachusetts Woman _ Suffrage 
Association, 585 Boylston street, 
Boston. 

These little flyers were carried by 
the thousand to the polls by secres of 
women, who stood as near the polling 
places as the law would allow, and 
gave one to each voter. It was a 
splendid day’s work, The flyer was 
so brief that it was invariably read 
by the voter. In this way over 40,000 
men had it brought home to them that 
women want the ballot and want it for 
the purpose of helping to choose the 
under which women, as 
Mothers of 


government 
well as men, have to live. 
families, women of culture, working 
ecllege girls from Vassar, Bryn 
University, 


girls, 
Mawr, Radcliffe, Boston 
the Institute of Technology and 
Wellesley, passing literature to voters 
of every name and description and na- 
imposing spec- 
A. E. R. 


tionality, made an 


tacle 


WOMEN’S CAMPAIGN 





(Concluded from Page 353). 


were able to make it $500,000. “With 
every dollar there goes a prayer for 
reform,” she said. A “day of prayer” 
was appointed for “honest elections.” 
A telephone chain was instituted 
through which women called upon 
other women to work, and upon men 
to “vote for Blankenburg.” 

As The Woman’s Journal goes to 
press, it is reported that Mr. Blank- 
enburg has been elected by about 
4,000. A victory for reform in 
“darkest Philadelphia,” should be a 
cause for joy throughout the nation. 
It will be an added cause of joy to 
suffragists, inasmuch as Mrs. Blank- 
enburg was president for years of 





the single hour that remained at our 


the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 


Association, and suffrage speakers 
from all parts of the country have 
been entertained in the Blanken- 
burg’s hospitable home. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


Miss Kate M. Gerdon of New Or- 
leans will spend most of the coming 
year in Europe. We hope she will 
bring back fresh stores of health, and 
many new ideas for the benefit of the 
Era Club. 


Mrs. Clara A. Wright is candidate 
for Mayor of Spokane, Wash. She is 
nearly thirty years of age, and is the 
wife of a rural mail-carrier and the 
mother of three children. She is the 
first woman in her county to file for 
office. 


Miss Eunice Chandler, daughter of 
Prof. S. C. Chandler of the Harvard 
Observatory, is taking a post-graduate 
course in astronomy at Wellesley. 
She shows such an aptitude for it that 
her teachers say she has evidently in- 
herited her father’s astronomical 
gift. 

Miss Caroline Katzenstein of Phil- 
adelphia won the silver “trophy cup” 
for the largest number of new sub- 
scribers obtained to The Woman's 
Journal. It was awarded to her at 
Louisville amid great applause. 
Pennsylvania therefore will hold the 
cup during the coming year. 


Mrs. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
is preparing a memoir cf her late hus- 
band, and asks the loan of letters 
written by him to friends and ac- 
quaintances. Any characteristic anec- 
dotes or reminiscences of Col. Hig- 
ginson will be gratefully received. 
Address Mrs. T. W. Higginson, No. 
29 Buckingham street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Miss Katherine Devereux Blake of 
New York City called a few days ago 
at the office of The Woman's Journal, 
and told us many interesting and 


“mitted to register and vote. 





illuminating facts about the six years’ 


pay. She was accompanied by her 


en Oat Way 
s2xe ed +e +h ins 





fight of the women teachers for equal | ferred to a 





desire to train herself to be of the 
highest possible service to the suf- 
frage cause. She has traveled exten- 
sively, and has made herself con- 
versant with most of the leading poli- 
tical and social movements of Europe. 
She is staying for the present at 419 
burgs’ hospitable home. 


Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald will be a can- 
didate for the Boston School Board 
at the coming election. It has long 
been a matter of regret to thoughtful 
friends of the schools that there was 
no woman on a board which has to 
deal mainly with women and children. 
It has even been made a reproach to 
the suffrage cause that it was so dif- 
ficult of late years to find a woman 
of first-class qualifications who would 
consent to stand. This reproach is 
now removed, and the people of Bos- 
ton can have an admirable woman on 
the board if they will vote for her in 
sufficient numbers. 


Miss Harriet E. Carpenter of Ster- 
ling, N. J., demanded that she be per- 
The Pas- 
saic township election board refused. 
Now her attorney, Miss Mary Phil- 
brock, has prepared a case and car- 
ried it to the Supreme Court. The 
case attacks the constitutionality of 
all the procedures whereby New Jer- 
sey women were deprived of the right 
of suffrage they had enjoyed under 
the colonial charter, and isa carefully 
planned effort to obtain woman suf- 
frage in New Jersey by the restora- 
tion of ancient privileges. Miss Car- 
penter, who is a property-owner and 
a teacher in the Newark Normal and 
Training School, possesses every 
qualification required of voters by the 
colonial charter. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley caused a good 
deal of commotion at Harvard by ac- 
cepting the recent invitation of the 
Harvard Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage to address them. The League 
applied to the college authorities for 
the use of a hall. The committee was 
embarrassed. The request was re- 
higher committee, and 


finally to the Corporation and the 


fm Al 


fe 


The Campaign Cart That Helped Reduce the Vote for Cuvillier of New 
York, 





friend, Mrs. Johnson, a New York suf- 
fragist, who has newly moved to Bos- | 
ton, and, like a wise woman, has im- 
mediately joined the Suffrage Associa- 
tion here. Mrs. Johnson was formerly 
a teacher, and is much interested in 
the school situation in Boston. 

Miss Adella M. of Seattle, 
editor of The Western Woman Voter, 
will have the sympathy of a wide cir- 
cle of friends in the bereavement she 
has sustained in the loss cf her father. 
The bond between them was peculiar- 
ly close, being a tie not of affection 
only but also of moral and intellectual 
sympathy and harmony of ideals. 
Far from having a grievance against 
their own men-folk, the women active 
in the suffrage movement have often 
been associated in their own families 
with men cf exceptionally high and 
lovable character. 


Parker 


Miss Emma V. Sanders, a talented 
young Dutch woman with a degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Amsterdam 
University, has arrived in this coun- 
try to give a series of lectures on 
subjects bearing upon the woman 
movement in Europe. Her first talks 
will be about Ellen Key, of whom she 
is a close friend and a warm admirer. 
Miss Sanders is an enthusiastic suffra- 
gist, and declares that she was moved 
to take up the study of law by her 





President. Even the Harvard Social- 
ist Club is allowed the use of a hall, 
and Mrs. F.elley had been granted one 
before, when she spoke on child labor 
It was 
decided that all the halls on the Col- 
lege Yard sacred to be 
opened for so dangerous a purpose as 
a suffrage meeting, but that Mrs. Kel- 
ley might speak in a hall outside, be- 
longing to the University. This was 
just what the Men’s League would 
have chosen, as this hall is larger 
There was a good 
Several instructors and 
students opposed to equal suffrage 
with questions which 
they regarded as unanswerable, but 
Mrs. answered them most 
effectively. In fact, a delighted Can- 
tabrigian, to whom we are indebted 
for these facts, repcrts that Mrs. Kel- 
ley “wiped up the floor with them.” 
fhe members of the Men’s League 
are much gratified with the result. 
They expect to have Dr. Max East- 
man and other good speakers in the 


and the Consumers’ League. 


were too 


than the others. 
audience. 


came armed 


Kelley 


course of the winter. Thirty new 
members joined at Mrs. Kelley’s 
meeting. 


“It is annoying to wait for a train 
that’s late.” “Yes; and it is even more 
annoying to wait for a train that was 
discontinued the week before.”—Wash- 


ington Herald. 
s* wo '- 
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OUR BIGGEST STAR 


The more the California victory is studied, the greater it 
grows. 

The Woman Voter, the organ of the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Party, has been looking at it from a new angle, that of 
practical politics, and comments as follows upon its encourag- 
ing aspects from that point of view: 

“To many suffragists the winning of Califcrnia simply means 
the addition of another star to our flag, but in the sphere of poli- 
tics all stars are not of the same magnitude. 

“In elections the importance of the State depends upon the 
number of electoral votes which it casts for President of the 
United States. California is equal to the combined political 
weight of Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, or to the combined weight 
of Washington and Colorado. California is equal to both Con- 
necticut and Delaware in the number of electoral votes cast for 
President. 

“This is not all. Califernia is not an absolutely ‘sure’ Re- 
publican or Democratic State, although it has been in the Re- 
publican column since 1892, when it cast eight votes for Cleve- 
land and one for McKinley. Neither is Colorado a ‘safe’ State, 
for its vote went to Bryan in 1896 and 1900 and to the Repub- 
lican candidates in 1904 and 1908. 

“This means that the vote of women counts in six States, 
with a total of twenty-nine electoral votes. Even the politicians 
who despise us or ‘webble’ will now have to walk circumspectly. 

“We shall keep our Western sisters informed of the treat- 
ment which we receive from the politicians here. 

“We now warn the Democratic and Republican politicians 
of New York that women must be reckoned with not only on ac- 
count of their ‘indirect influence’ but also on account of the bal- 
iots which the Western sisters hold in their hands. 

“California was more than a Moscow for the politicians. 
was the first charge in the last grand Waterloo.” 

Thus it appears that California is important not only because 
of its magnitude but because of its uncertainty. Politicians pay 
comparatively little attention either to unshakable friends or 
irreconcilable enemies, but they make love with all their might 
A. S. B. 


It 


to those who are doubtful. 





A NOBLE SUFFRAGIST 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has just been commemorated in a| 
little volume by Maud Howe Elliott, the daughter who was 
oftenest with her in her later life.* It is a delightful book, re-| 
newing for us the light of that bright spirit which blessed the | 
world for 91 beautiful years. 

Mrs, Elliott recalls that her mother “came of good old fight.-| 
ing stock. In her veins thrilled the blood of Francis Marion, the 
Swamp Fox, of Gen. Greene, both heroes of the Revolution; of 
that staunch old rebel, Roger Williams; of the Wards, for two 
generations colonial Governors of Rhode Island. All this fight-| 
ing blood, together with her red hair, gave a certain militant 
ioueh to her character; she was a good fighter for every just | 
cause, especially the cause of Peace.” 

Suffragists will always have reason to remember with grati- 
tude the good fight that she made for our cause, in the hard 
early days when it was intensely unpopular, and when her social | 
and literary prestige was a tower of strength to the friends of 
equal rights. This gratitude is especially due from The Woman’s 
Journal. Mrs. Howe was a member @f its editorial staff when it 
was founded in 1870, and she remained chairman of its Board of 
Directors up to the time of her death. Her work for equal suf- 
frage and for The Journal was wholly gratuitous. (Her daughter 
notes the fact that “she spoke and wrote oftenest for love, and 
next often for an honorarium of five dellars.”) Her interest in 
our paper continued to the last. “Three weeks before her death 
she wrote to the Rev. Ada C. Bowles, ‘I have it in mind to write 
some open letters about Religion, and to publish them in The 
Woman's Journal.’”’ } 

A marked trait of Mrs. Howe was the cosmopolitan breadth | 
of her sympathies. “One of the factors of this world citizenship | 


| 
' 


| 
| 
| 
} 





*The Eleventh Hour in the Life of Julia Ward Howe. By Maud Howe. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, 75 cents net ‘ 


_ of the Latins. 


| hair for a 


| birthday gift from a poor seamstress,” 


was her very early study of foreign languages. French, Italian 
and Latin she knew almost from the time she could speak, so 
that she gathered into ber spirit the essence of the race genius 
Later came the Teutonic baptism, for she only 
learned German at fourteen, when her adored brother, Sam 
Ward, came home from Heidelberg, brimming over with the 
songs, the poetry, the philosophy of Germany. . In her 
youth there were still cultivated French people living in New 
York who had taken refuge there during the reign of terror. She 
remembered one of these gentlemen in exile who gave her 
French lessons, another who came to the house when there was a 
dinner party to mix the salad, a third who came to dress her 
ball. Then there were a group of Italian political 
exiles who were made welcome at her father’s house, and the 
Greek boy (a fugitive from the unspeakable Turk), Christy 


| Evangelides, adopted by him, who till the day of his death 


spoke of her as his sister Julia.” All this helped to make her 
“a cosmecpolitan while still in the nursery.” At the age of fifty 
she learned Greek, and ever after revelled in reading Plato, 
Aristotle and the New Testament in the original. The summer 
before her death she said earnestly to a young girl, “Study 
Greek, my dear, it’s better than a diamond necklace!” When 
the last summons came to her, she was learning an ode of 
Horace—the thirtieth that she had committed to memory. 


But many persons take an interest in languages without 
taking an interest in the people. Mrs. Howe “was always con- 
scious of a sort of universal citizenship that made the affairs 
of every oppressed peaple her affairs.” The tendency was 
strengthened by her marriage with Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
that knightly helper of half a dozen revolutions, of whom Whit- 
tier wrote: 

‘Wherever rise the pecples, 
Wherever sinks a throne, 

The throbbing heart of Freedom finds 
An echo in‘his own!” 


Mrs. Elliott says: “No hand, however dirty, was ever 
stretched out to her that she did not take it in her own, and, 
in taking it, recognize the Ged in the man.” This is one of the 
finest things that has ever been said about Mrs. Howe. 
the same breadth of mind in other matters. 

“Whenever any great question of public inter- 
est, not connected with woman suffrage, came up, the ‘antis’ 
were continually coming to ask her help. If the cause was a 
good one, she always gave it. She was no respecter of persons, 
the cause was the thing. Over and over again she was appealed 
to by those who were moving heaven and earth to oppose her in 
suffrage, to help some of their lesser ends. She was always 
ready; always hitched her rope to their mired wagon and helped 
pull with a will. Her wagon was hitched to a star; the force 
celestial in her tow-rope was at the service of all who asked for 
it in a good cause.” 


She showed 
Mrs. Elliott says: 


Many persons have asked how this great lady lived to be 91 
years young instead of 91 years old. She inherited a fine 
constitution, and her daughter mentions some of the habits that 
helped to keep her young: ‘First, and last, and all the time, she 
worked, and worked, and worked, steadily as nature works, with- 
out rest, without haste. She was never idle, she was never in 
a hurry.” But she would not write after dark; and she played 
as whole-heartedly as she labored. She practised “mental gym- 
nastics.” She ate moderately and slowly. She kept cheerful. 
Her daughter speaks of “the joyousness with which she took up 
each day and its little cares. She always came into the room in 
the morning like a child who has some good news to share with 
the family. Those wonderful good spirits overflowed in every 
sort of wit, jest and antic.” 

She refused to look upon herself as tco old to do things. 
Mrs. Elliott says, ‘“More hearty, healthy people are killed every 
year by the sentence, ‘The days of our years are three-score 
years and ten’ than by any four diseases.’ In December, 1909, 
when W. D. Howells, Thomas Nelson Page and Robert Under- 
wood Johnson united in a telegram urging Mrs. Howe not to risk 
her health by going on to Washington to read in person the 
poem that she had been asked to write for the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, she did not like it. She flashed out, 
“Hah! they think that I am too old, but. there’s a little ginger 
left in the old blue jar!” 

But there was a yet profounder source of her health and 
power: “Her faith in a divine Providence was the deep well- 
spring in which the roots of her being were fixed. She 
tapped the great life current that flows round the world; to 
those who know the trick, ‘tis the simplest, most natural thing 
in the werld to do, as easy as for the babe to draw the milk 
from its mother's breast. You have merely to put yourself ‘on 
the circuit,’ let the force universal flow through you, and you can 
move mountains or bridge oceans. She knew the trick; she was 
forever trying to teach it to cthers, to women in especial, to 
working women above all others.” 

The loss of money and the coming of old age, which terrify 
so many, could not appal her. When the bulk of her fortune was 
swept away, she tcok it calmly; and not long before her death, 
she said, “Life is like a cup of tea; the sugar is at the bottom!” 

It was characteristic that her last appearance at the State 
House was in behalf cf the pure milk bill. “Dressed in her best 
flowered silk cloak and her new lilac satin and lace hood—a 
she entered the familiar 
committee room, leaning on her daughter's arm. The oath on 
the Bible to tell the truth, which the other witnesses were re- 
quired to take, was omitted in her case. In view of her great 
age, the chairman of the committee told her that she might re- 
main seated while speaking. She answered, “I prefer to stand. 
We all remember the deep impression of the appeal in behalf of 
the babies, made by that noble oid lady—poet and patriot, 
mother, grandmother and great-grandmother. “Standing in the 
place where, year after year, she had stood to ask for the full 


rights cf citizenship, for the right to vote, she made her last 
thrilling appeal for justice.” She said, in part: 
“We have heard a great deal about the farmers’ and the 


dealers’ side of this case. We want the matter settled on the 
ground of justice and mercy. It ought not to take long to settle 
what is just to all parties. Justice to all! Let nus stand on 
that. There is one deeply-interested party, however, of whom we 
have heard nothing. He cannot speak for himself. I am here to 
speak for him—the infant!” 

The infants’ side of the case will never be fully represented 
in public affairs until his mother has the power to speak for 
him; and the best monuznent that could be raised to Mrs. Howe 
would be to grant women the right of suffrage, for which she 
pleaded go long. A. 8. B 


i 
THE RECALL AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE 





Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Watson, President of the ¢ 
Equal Suffrage Association, brought to Louisville an in 
bit of information accounting for a seeming anoma| 
vote on the California amendments. All the 
amendments had a majority; but the amendmen; 
the recall of judges, which was looked upon as ultra radica) 
and might have been expected to run somewhat behind t 
others, ran far ahead of the rest. On the other hang nal 
suffrage won by rather a small majority, when it was expected 
to win by a large one. Mrs. Watson says it is an undoubted 
fact, and is generally conceded by the men in California, tha; 
a great many voters mixed up the two amendments. ona 
marked their ballots for the recall when they .meant to mark 
them for equal suffrage. The woman suffrage amendment had 
been spoken of through the campaign as “Amendment No. ¢: 
In the press, on posters, in thousands of leaflets and in bun 
dreds of speeches, the voters had been urged by the wome| 
to vote for Amendment No. 8. Only a short time before the 
election, it was learned that the suffrage amendment 


alifornia 
teresting 
Y in the 
Progressive 
aut horizing 


» Woman 


would 
stand fourth on the ballot, and the recall amendment ane 
stand eighth. It was too late to notify all of the many mon 
who had had it thoroughly .rubbed into their minds that +1,., 


were to vote for No. 8, and thousands of them marked 
cress against the amendment that stood eighth on the list 
under the belief that they were voting for woman suffrage, Both 
amendments would have carried in any case; but the majority 
for the recall would not have been so big nor that for suffrage 
so small, but for this curious mistake. A Sp 


they 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 


Only those who attended our National Convention held at 
Louisville, Ky., can understand how really wonderful it was. For 
hospitality, for gcod management, for beautiful co-operation and 
self-effacement, the Kentucky women set a standard that will 
long be remembered and will be very hard to equal in the future 
The difference all this made to those of us who were too bus\ 
at that time even to say thank you cannot be expressed It 
made hard work easy, and all work a joy. 
National Associaticn is theirs forever. 

They gave much to us; did we give anything to them? Here 
we can only say we hope so, and accept with confidence wha: 
one of the great Kentucky women said many times: “This Con 
vention has done wonders for Kentucky; it has surpassed m\ 
hopes.” Surely the enthusiastic audiences that packed De Mola; 
Commandery Hall night after night were an astonishment to us 
all. “Standing room only” became too mild a description, Sar 
dines have as much room in their boxes as had those listening 
men and women who came to greet us. 

But even this, it seems to me, was not the most encouraging 
feature of cur Convention. The thing that none could fail to see, 
whether with joy or trepidation, was the everwhelming spirit of 
progressive democracy that lay beneath all and permeated al! 
In every form it showed its strength. The very point in each o! 
the most hotly contested questions was this struggle for free 
independent action for the majcrity of the members of the As 
sociation. Sometimes this spirit won, sometimes it lost, but 
there it was, learning its lessons, insisting upon recognition, 
showing beyond peradventure that it would never recede. There 
in, to many of us, seems to lie our greatest hope for the future 
To many of us this was the greatest thing we found at Louis 
ville. The spirit of liberality, of tolerance when there could no 
he agreement, together with an intelligent and remarkably frank 
acknowledgment of all the good and all the strength 
ideas that but a short time ago were taboo—this spirit met us 
with the first hand clasp at the Seelbach and never left us until 
old Kentucky’s border line was left behind upon our homeward 
journey. 


The gratitude of the 


of the 


There are these who have sometimes complained of a lack 
of democracy in the National Association, who have deplored the 
“strong hand,” and have objected to many things, It may le 
they are sometimes right. But it seems to me there is no @) 
cuse for such as these if they merely stand aside and complain 
and do not come into the good fight. Nething is impossible te 
the National, if only those who have wishes will also have faith, 
and will formulate their ideas &nd come forward and fight fo1 
them. We have, in fact, one of the most radical organizations 
there is, if we sc will it, and if we will it we can do with it as 
we please. 

Any one who followed closely all that took place at Louis 
ville must have come away with a prolonged gasp of astonish 
ment. No one could fail to feel the thrill of wonder at tle 
clearly defined undercurrent of radical, egctistical, youthful 
splendid determination that democracy must “make good.” 

The number of delegates holding firmly to the belief that 
the working class is our greatest asset for the future and caring 
greatly to secure a full and free expression of working-class 











sentiment in our conferences was simply amazing. We have @ 
nation-wide field for our werk, we have a nation’s population 
from which to draw our membership, we have but to know wha! 
we Want, and have the courage to proclaim it, the determina 
tion to carry it out. All else is easy. 

This was the spirit at Louisville, this and much 
Where does the fighting spirit come from? Where is the hardes! 
work fer suffrage being done? Pull out your map and study the 
situation. Then read carefully all the suffrage news from ever) 
Where, and answer frankly these questions: Which are 0U 
most progressive States? Is suffrage sentiment greater in these 


more 


States than in the conservative States? Is more 
suffrage work being done in the  pregressive States 
than in some of the conservative States? In what parte 


of the country can the suffrage movement most easily get inte 
touch with the laber movement? When the labor movement 8 
strongest, is the suffrage sentiment strongest? Where the So 
cialists are strong, is suffrage sentiment strong? Last, bat no! 
least, should the National Association throw its strength where 
the suffrage movement is strongest, or should it seek to bolster 
up the weak spots? ‘ 

A lack of clear thought on all these points was mani 
at our Convention. This should not be true in 1912, Let us all, 
therefore, begin to study our nation with a view to understand 
ing these points. If we want changes, let us know why we war 
them, and have our reasons ready. Let us all believe that we 
want only the good of all, and in this way we can bring about 
the best resutls for all. Let no one doubt there is plenty ot 
good red blood tingling through the veins of the National. 

Jessie Ashley. 
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yhis must be @ personal word to 
yur subscribers. It will be the sub- 
sance of the report made to the 
vational Convention on the progress 
and prospects of The Woman’s Jour- 
nal. 
You will notice two charts on this 
sage, first a long, irregular one. This 


*ROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF THE JOURNAL 








| 


Journal ought easily to have 100,000 
subscribers, and it shall have them, | 
I say to myself. Why? Because | 
there are more than 20,000 paid mem.- | 
bers of the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation; there are more than 60,000 
registered suffragists in the country; 
there are more than 40,000 members 





—_—— 








OLS! 


Increase in Journal Subscription List 


50 000 ~ WHEN ? 
- 





20 000 








represents the subscription list of the 
official organ of the National Suffrage 
Association, past, present and future. 
When The Jouranl was founded in 
1870 by Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell there was no subscription 
list; one had to be started. When 
it became the official organ and I 
became its manager in July 1, 1910, 
the subscription list numbered less 
than 3,000. Today the subscription 
list is so close to 20,000 that adver- 
tisers, publishers and business men 
and women realize that The Journal 
is in the field for business, that it is 
hound to succeed in every sense of 
the word along with the suffrage 
cause, and that it is becoming a fac- 
ior more and more to be reckoned 
with, 


Now why is it that in speaking of 
the prospects of The Journal, I al- 
ways refer to the advertising and 
the subscription list? First, because 
it costs more than $17,000 to publish 
the paper for one year. Second, be- 
cause no paper can expect to pay its 
way unless it has a good proportion 
of advertising every week. Third, 
hecause we want only reputable ad- 
vertising in our national organ, and 
it is impossible to get good national 
advertising unless we have a large 
subscription list. If ours were a 
local paper with its present subscrip- 
tion list, we could get more adver- 
tising than we want; but our sub- 
scribers are scattered all over the 
United States, and 20,000 is not a 
large circulatien for a paper that 
g0es to the whole country. We there- 
fore need more subscribers—thous- 
inds of them. 


There are ten equal suffrage papers 
in the United States, including The 
Woman’s Journal. Not one of them, 
*xcept the national organ, is more 
than a local paper, and not one of 
them, so far as we have been able 
‘0 learn up to date, has more than 
1,000 subscribers. Now some one 
says to me, “If this is true, how does 
‘t happen that The Journal has less 
than 20,000 circulation? How many 
‘uffragists are there in this country? 
From all I hear and read on suffrage 
‘XQ the papers and magazines, you 
*ught easily to have 100,000 for your 
tirculation.” 


1 agree with my questioner. The 





of the New York Woman Suffrage 
Party alone; three years ago 450,000 
signature were sent up to Wash- 
ington on the woman suffrage peti- 
tion; the endorsements of equal suf- 
frage by organizations in the United 
States and foreign countries repre- 
sent 36,000,000 individuals. These 
figures are approximate and were ob- 
tained from the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association. Do they indicate 
that there are at least 100,000 be- 
lievers in equal suffrage in this coun- 
try who may be expected to sub- 
scribe for The Woman’s Journal? I 
think they do, andIlamsurethat we 
need only to work diligently a little 
while longer to prove it. If in the 
first year of our existence as the na- 
tional organ we could increase our 
subscription list so enormously, what 
may we not expect to do now that 
all of our machinery is in operation 
and now that The Journal is becom- 
ing so well known and now that 
there are so many ardent suffragists 
working in its interest? 


“Votes for Women,” the English 
suffrage paper of Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
society, beasts of a subscription list 
of over 30,000. In August of this 
year that paper had 1918 agate lines 
of advertising, while The Woman’s 
Journal for the same date had only 
140 lines. Why? First, the subscrip- 
tion list of “Votes for Women” is 
10,000 larger than that of our paper. 
Second, it is confined to a compara- 
tively small area, mostly in London. 
‘Third, the English suffragists mean 
business in every sense of the word: 
They are in dead earnest and mean 
to win and win soon, and they are 
willing to sacrifice to win at the 
earliest possible moment. They pat- 
ronize the advertisers of their paper 
and stand by them in business most 
loyally. The advertisers of women’s 
goods in England have learned 
that if they want the patronage of 


the suffragists, they must advertise 
in their paper. 
If, therefore, we American  suf- 


fragists are in dead earnest and mean 
to win soon and believe in The Jour- 
nal as a means of winning, there are 
some definite lines of work we must 
follow: 


1. We must first of all each do 
our utmost for three full months to 





get every single new subscriber pos- 
sible. 

2. We must co-operate in selling 
The Journal on the street, from house 
to house, and at public meetings. 

&. We must be loyal to the adver- 
tisers in The Journal. In other 
words, we must, whenever possible, 
purchase from the advertisers who 
are supporting us by taking space in 
our paper. We must actually make 
it understood that we intend to buy 
from the houses that recognize us 
by giving us their advertising. 


You will notice that the top of the 


first chart is marked “50,000— 
When?” That is the question I ask 
you: When shall The Woman’s Jour- 


nal have a subscription list of 50,000? 
You have helped splendidly in rais- 
ing our list to its present magnificent 
figures. You have done it by sacri- 
fice, by loyalty, by working for the 
$50 offer, by working for the silver 
trophy cup awarded at Louisville; you 
have done it by telling your friends 
about the Journal, by sending it to 
them, by displaying it and advertis- 
ing it on every occasion. Will you 
not keep on loyally and diligently a 
little longer? Will you send for our 
new offer to suffragists? Will you 
work for the silver trophy cup? Will 
you think with us and plan with us 
and work with us to reach the goal 
that means so much to our cause and 
to womanhood? 

Notice the second chart on this 
page, the one we call “the pie.”’ Each 
division shows how large—or how 
small—a slice of the pie your State 
has in the whole subscription list. 
Are you satisfied with that slice of 
pie, or, like Oliver Twist, do you want 
more? The National Association has 
been called the mother of all the 
State associations, and, like all good 
mothers, she wants all her children 
to have an equal share of the pie. 
We promise to show a new pie just 


JOURNAL AIDED 





By Generous Pledges at Louisville. 
From Friends in Different States 





A gratifying number of pledges 
were made expressly toward the cost | 
of carrying on The Woman's Journal, 
on the day when money was raised at | 
the National Suffrage Convention in| 
Louisville for the coming year’s work. | 
The Kentucky Equal Rights Associa-| 
tion pledged $100 for The Journal, | 
Virginia pledged $100, and Miss Mary | 
Johnston another $100, individually: | 
the Chicago Political Equality League | 
pledged $50, and Mississippi, Michi- | 
gan and Mrs. Desha Breckenridge of | 
Kentucky each pledged $25. Miss | 
Kate M. Gordon of Louisiana prom- | 
ised to get a hundred new subscribers, 
and Wisccnsin promised the same. | 
Several smaller pledges were made by | 
good friends whose names we were | 
not able to catch; and a generous gift 
of $100 from Mrs. Susan Look Avery, | 
made to the editor a few days before 
the Convention, to be used for any 
purpese that she chose, was an- 
nounced on this occasion, and was de- 
voted to The Journal's expenses. A| 
good friend, who has often helped The 
Journal before, but who withholds her 
name, promised, through Mrs. Denr- 


MISS SHAW TO SPEAK 


Rev. Anna Howard Shaw will tell 
“Why Women Want to Vote” at the 
Brookline (Mass.) town hall on Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 18, at 8 Admis- 
sion is free, and a cordial invitation 
to the public is extended by the 
Brookline Equal Suffrage Association. 





| At the recent annual meeting the fol- 


lewing officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Anna K, Channing 
and Mrs. Mira H. Pitman; recording 
secretary, Miss Emily B. Shepard; 
corresponding secretry, Mrs. Janet C. 
Bearce; treasurer, Miss Albertina von 


Arnim; executive board, Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page, Mrs. Victoria Wal- 
ter, Mrs. Martha T. Morris, Miss 
Anne Cheney and Mrs. Gustaf Lund- 
| berg. 
THE WOMAN VOTE 
COUNTS 

It is announced that at the city 

election in Los Angeles, Cal., to be 


held on Dec. 5, the women voters will 
hold the balance The 
primary election, at 
which men only voted, reduced the 
candidates fer mayor and other of 
ficials to two tickets, headed by the 


of 


held 


power. 
Oct. 31, 





nett, $100 to pay for a little advertis- 
ing cart in which the paper may be 
sold on the streets of New York. 


who wish to help The Journal, are in- 
vited to send contributions toward the 
expenses of publishing it. The editor 
gives her own services free of charge 
A. 8S. B 


NOTICE 





Will the person who sent in check 
No. 12, on the Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Trust Company, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., for a year’s subscription to 








complish great things for our cause, 
will you give it your support? Will 
you watch the columns of your paper 
for ways in which you c4n help? 
Agnes E. Ryan, 


Business Manager. 


Mrs. Alice Rogers Moore, formerly 
of Quincy, Ill, but now residing in 
Watertown, Mass., has written a 
scientific treatise entitled, “The Radt- 
ation Bheory of Light and Colors,” 
which will attract considerable atten- 
tion, The book is the result of nearly 
fifteen years of study and experiment 
with the micrescope. The theories ad- 
vanced in it are in refutation of the 
composite light theory of Newton 
Mrs. Moore is well known as a con 
tributor to newspapers and magazincs 
and as a writer of stories for chil- 
dren. She has also been engaged in 
planning and building a number of 
houses, both for business and resi- 
dence. She is a suffragist, a college 
woman and a member of many lit- 
erary and patriotic societies. 








Frederick Lundy was running for Reg- 
ister of the County of Kings, in New 
York City, on the Democratic ticket. 
He finishing one term and 
had conducted a very 
Twice in a year the Commissionsrs of 
Accounts had made an investigaticn 
of his office in the hope of finding 
something they might lay to his dis- 
credit. 

So his Republican opponents made 


was just 


against him the serious accusation 
that he had discharged elght men 
and appointed in their places eight 
women. 


His Democratic friends in the cam- 
paign defended him by contending 
that he had appointed only two wom- 
en, and that he had done this because 
compelled to do so, for the reason 
| that they had gone into the Civil Ser- 
vice Examination and had so far out- 
| stripped the men that their names 
| came to him on the list under circum- 





Friends unable to be at Louisville, | 


good office. | 


They failed to find anything. | 


present incumbent, Mayor Alexander, 
jand Job the Socialist 
| nominee 

| ‘The 
and the burning political question of 
the day is “What will the 
| do?” Approximately 26,000 
were 


Harriman, 


contest is spirited and close, 





women 
women 
Angeles the 
| first of this month; no effort has been 
| spared voters. A 
| house has 


registered in Los 





to enroll women 
been 
that 


closed, 


to house canvass 


made, and it was 
| Nov, 9, 


expected by 


when registration at 


least 40,000 would be regis 


tered. 
Whichevei 
support, it 


women 


ticket the 


is certain 


women may 


that each indi 


as soon as any State enlarges its slice] The Woman's Journal kindly commu-| Yi¢val Woman, with few exceptions, 
enough to warrant it. nicate with the Subscription Depart-| W!!! cast her ballot for what she be 
If you agree that The Journal is| ment of the Journal. The check is| ieves to be the best interests of her 
a powerful force along practical edu-| for $1 and is not signed. joe And however the result may 
; work out, the fact that for the first 
Pom time in Los Angeles the opinions and 
ay omia . z | Wishes of women count in civie affairs 
a > 2me<< = <z y ; marks an epoch in progress, 
% oy ental all SaaS F. M. A. 
4 ¥ ), 
\ MISS ROYDEN ARRIVES 
° : 
%, %¢ <r | Constitutional Suffragist From Eng- 
P 4 y/ land Will Lecture Here 
N 410 \ | | [fe 
Nu Oa, Nw \\ | / Miss A. Maude Royden, a member 
CA | | of the executive committee of Eng 
= cot | land’s National Union ef Women’s 
ra \ —<——— | Suffrage Societies, chairman of the 
> — / COUN | Church League for Woman Suffrage, 
- y ¢ me — EL | lecturer for the Oxford University Ex 
al = C tension Delegacy, and formerly editor 
AY a A | of “The Common Cause,” has arrived 
- Ze fh ~*~ (6 | in America for an extended lecture 
i ZA by % P 4o /tour, and has already appeared in 
at i A J / \ *~<\ r 4 | New York and Philadelphia, under 
~ y / / \ 1, | the auspices of suffrage organizations. 
ro ay / \ a \ hl) Miss Royden belengs to the non- 
Ss \ y 4, | militant party in England, but denies 
S es \ at ‘4: | the suggestion that she has come here 
> aS = t a | to offset in any way the work and in- 
ye x ° | fluence of Mrs. Pankhurst. In an in 
s terview in the New Yerk Evening 
n Post she stated that Americans place 
Distribution of Circulation by States la different interpretation upon the 
- - - . . | word “militant” from the English. 
cational lines, and that in the hands | WOMEN SACRIFICED “According to your notion of the 
of the women who do not know it, ‘erm,’ said Miss Reyden, “we English 
and who need it most, it would ac- At the recent November election | omen are all militant, because we all 


| believe in every form of demonstra 
}tion,. In England we make a distine 
| tion based on constitutional and non 
The 
commit any in- 
That is the 
| only difference between her and the 
| militant.” Personally, Miss Royden 
| believes that it constitutional for 
to pay until 
| they are enfranchised, but in this the 
‘rank and file of constitutional suffra- 


| constitutional methods af 


work. 
non-militant will not 


| fringement upon the law. 


is 


women refuse to taxes 


| gists do not yet follow her. 
Fk. M. B 
| 
| The Woodrow Wilson League of 
Northern California has taken the 


first step of its kind in the history of 
prveneoteny political organizations by 
| throwing open 
|} women and deciding that two women 


its membership to 


| be appointed to places en its execu 
| tive committee 


| stances that left him no discretion; | 


| but that as soon as he did have a 


choice he exercisedthe same by ap- 
pointing six men and no women. 
Robert H. Elder. 


| 
' 


| The greatest danger of the man 
'who has a command of language is, 
lthat ere he is aware, language will 


|have command of him—Puck, 
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OHIO WOMEN REGISTER 





factor to be reckoned with in nation 
al elections. 


Suffragists Turn Out in Great Num-| coming on.—St. Louis Dispatch. 


bers to Demonstrate That Women 

Do Want the Vote 

Ohio suffragists have derived great 
enecuragement for their campaign to 
ecure woman suffrage amendment 
to the State constitution at the com- 
ing convention from 
the signal success of their appeal to 
women to register for the school vote. 
in Cleveland, eleven 
women on the first day, 
and twenty-seven cn the second. This 
vear 1,022 the first day, 
and 1,261 the second. 

This, combined with the energetic 
campaign that Ohio suffragists have 
been waging and the victory in Cali- 
fornia, have created a very respectful 
tone towards suffrage in the press of 
the State. ‘Will Ohio be the next 
State in the Union to test the senti- 
ment of voters on woman suffrage?” 
asks the Youngstown Telegram, and 
then answers as follows: 

“A singular chain of circumstances 
makes this pessible if not probable. 
Chief of these, of course, is the fact 
that the electors of the State are now 
preparing to ballot on the election of 
delegates to a constitutional conven- 
tion which will have the power to 
strike the word “male” from that sec- 
tien of the constitution defining the 
of an elector. Aside 
this, however, are the further 
coincidences that preparations 
for this constitutional convention—a 
gathering possible in Ohio but once in 
twenty at a moment 
when the demand for woman suffrage 
is most pronounced on the part of the 
suffragists, and when the first of th 
largely populated States of the Union 
has granted its women equal right of 


a 


constitutional 


Last year, 


registered 


registered 


qualifications 
from 
the 


years—come 


flag of universal suffrage. But 
will not be the last. 
beginning to primp for it, and if it 
were submitted in New York and 


Pennsylvania this fall there would be 


a tremendous vote for it.—Pittsburg 
Press 
|} The victory in California will un- 


doubtedly promote the cause of wom- 
an suffrage as no other single cccur- 
rence has done. It may, indeed, be- 
come a sweeping movement.—Birm- 
ingham (Ala.) Herald. 

President Taft delivered parting 
address in San Bernardino, Calif., in 
which he exhorted the women to be 
faithful to the new trust imposed upon 
them. Women voted in 
Colorado, Wyoming and other States, 
and they have shown that they vcte 
fully as understandingly as men. The 
effect on the whole has been good. 
They taken hold of the many 
civic problems and have demonstrated 
that they are in favor of an honest 
and a clean government.—Peoria (IIl.) 
Star 


a 


have 


have 


San Francisco voted against woman 
suffrage because San Francisco at 
heart still is in bondage to the super- 
stiticn that vice pays and a wide-open 
town good for business.” San 
Francisco opposed the of 
ballot upon women because of a 
fear that, if women were given the 
right to vote, women would insist on 
the expression in government of the 
decencies and moralities of life. 

The prospect of the addition to the 


“is 
bestowal 
the 





ballot with men.” 
It is stated that eleven of the thirty- 


one constitutional convention candi- 
dates favor the woman suffrage 
amendment. However, even if the 
convention rejects the amendment, | 


Dr. Sarah Siewers declares that the | 
women of Ohio will the fran- | 
chise in two years through the initia- | 
referendum, 


have 


tive and 


PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS 


ON THE VICTORY 


think of the 
denying that 
Next year at 
will be 
That 
the usual presidential 
if 
might 
It is almost equal to the total 
1824, It 
is as many women as there were in 

whole thirteen original colonies 
the time of the Revolution. The 
United States has one-third of 
the women voters of the world, the 
remaining two-thirds being chiefly in 
Australia, New Zealand, Finland and 
Norway. And the fraction will prob- 
ably grow fast from now on, 
in spite of the efforts of scornful men 


Whatever 
movement, 


one may 


there’s no 
it is gathering force 
half a 
to vote for President. 


least million women 
qualified 
is more than 


plurality, and these women voted 


solidly they decide the presi- 
dency. 


yote for Andrew Jackson in 
the 


at 
now 


pretty 


and hostile women.—Boston Trav: | 
eller 

lt assuredly will not be long be- 
fore candidates for national offices 


will no longer dare flout suffrage sen- 
iiment, and this will as true of 
eastern of the western man. 
will presently begin 
Some breach will be 
and then 
this section pell- 
(R. 7.) Call. 


be 
the as 
Eastern States 
io give 

by 
will 


way. 


made the suffragists, 


they overrun 
mell.—W oonsecket 


In capturing the important State 
the woman’s suffrage 
achieved its greatest 
This movement, for 
active in debating  so- 
elsewhere, soon passed 
out of the realm of academic discus- 
sion into the realm of actual test. It 
is even now feaving that stage and 
becoming a real, vital issue in Amer- 
ican life and politics. Its Californian 
victory has added greatly to its stand- 
ing and prestige. It can not longer 
be ignored by any thoughtful student 
of our institutions and the trend of 
their development. The result of the 
California earries with it 
many worth study and 
reflection.—Atlanta Georgian. 


of California, 
movement 
victory 


has 
so far. 
years more 


cieties than 


election 
lessons well 


Woman suffrage has become a 
reality in this country, and is spread- 


electorate of a great body of voters 
who would be guided by conscience 
and high beliefs at the polls fright- 
ened thousands of voters in San Fran- 


cisco whe would sacrifice progress for 


profit and principle for pelf every 

time.—Los Angeles Call 
DEFENDS WOMEN 

Chivalrous Wisconsin Man Writes 


Poem in Favor of Equal Suffrage 


Mr. James Roberts of Dodgeville, 
Wis., 75 years of age, is an earnest 
suffragist, and to cast his 
vote for equal rights for women. Mean- 
while he has written a poem giving 
for suffrage. <A 
sample stanza shows the energy and 
it marked: 


expects 


good reasons equal 


good sense by which is 


‘Are not the women qualified 

By education, broad and wide, 

To use the ballot, to protect 

Their honor and their self-respect, 
And to pretect their children, too? 
What better work could women do?” 


WOMEN TEACHERS’ 
VICTORY PRAISED 


Great Achievement of Miss Grace 
Strachan and the 15,000 Women 
Teachers 


The New York Evening Mail says: 

The enactment of the law providing 
equal pay fer equal work, without dis- 
tinction of sex, in the public schools 
of New York City, is an event of such 
far-reaching significance that the im- 
mensity of its importance can hardly 
this time. It is the 
greatest single achievement ever won 
by a body of women in the long fight 
for social, pelitical and economic jus- 


be measured at 


tice. 

The fact that the taxpayers of New 
York must now pay about four million 
dollars a year more in order to make 
economic equality between the sexes 
a fact is a small matter compared with 
the grandeur and exemplary character 
of the victory. 

The mest cruel side of the sex issue 
is that a woman has to work as hard 
as a man in any particular calling and 
must be content to receive less pay— 
not because the quality of her work is 
inferior, but because she is a woman. 

A Six Years’ Fight 

The fight of the fifteen thousand 
members of the Interborough Women 
Teachers’ Association, under the skill- 
ful leadership of their president, Miss 
Strachan, district superin- 
tendent in the public schocls, has last- 
ed for six years. Again and again 
they have apparently been within 
sight of equal pay, only to be de- 


Grace a 





ing so rapidly it will soon become a 


feated. Three times they have passed 


Maternal government is 


| Califernia is the latest to raise the 
she 
Massachusetts is 


twice has the measure been vetoed 
These fifteen thousand 
had to fight without the right to vote 
They 
the of discouragement 
against obstacles that might 
proved insurmountable to men. 
efforts have been hampered 


face 


by 


employees in carrying on an agitation 
a character. Yet they have 
never been dismayed. After each de- 
feat they have returned to the battle 
with Nothing 
like it has been seen in the history of 
womanhood. 

The 15000 Women Stuck Together 

It alene the leadership dis- 
played by Miss Strachan that compels 
attention. The more significant and 
suggestive thing is that fifteen thou- 
sand women could have held together 
in such circumstances without a break 
for six long years. 
women highly trained in a profession 
that of all others is a woman’s par- 
ticular and natural calling, but even 
in the face of that fact the evidence 
displayed by these fifteen thousand 
wemen of their ability to wring jus- 
tice from society is none the less re- 
markable and portentous. 

An Arbitrary Disability 

The disability placed upon the earn- 
ing power of women by an arbitrary 
rule of the Board of Education pre- 
sented on a grand scale and in unmis- 
takable terms the most substantial 
grievance which collective woman had 
present to the ccmmunity. It 
touched her right to earn her liveli- 
hood. It was a purely economic ques- 
tion, having nothing to do with wom- 
an’s physical inability to serve in the 
army or navy, for It grap- 
pled centrally with conditions that 
must be settled before it will be pos- 
sible for to achieve in- 
dividual independence that they may 
live their lives singly if they so pre- 


of such 


renewed enthusiasm. 


is not 


True, they were 


to 


instance, 


women such 


fer, and not be driven into marriage 
merely for the sake of a home. 
The passage of the equal pay bill is 
the threshold of a transformed future 
for the self-supporting woman. 
Changed Attitude of Public 
This tremendous change in the atti- 
tude cf New York as a whole commu- 
nity toward the question of economic 
equality between men and women oc- 
cupying the same positions and doing 
the same work must presently have a 
profound sociological result. And the 
fact that the equal pay bill was enact- 
ed through the efforts cf women, using 
decent, orderly and reasonable meth- 
ods of advocacy and persuasion, must 
add greatly to the moral weight of the 
event, 


A Challenge to Other Cities 


It is not only a challenge to all 
other cities and all other States in 


which women empleyed in the public 


service receive less pay for service 
equal to that performed by men, but 
it is a convincing call to those who 


control private employment in which 
women are treated with the same bit- 
ter injustice, a summons to civilized 
society at large. 

; A New Procedure 

Not only that. The six years’ fight 
of these devcted, and cour- 
ageous New York teachers 
points a new direction and a new pro- 
cedure women everywhere. The 
followers of Miss Strachan have pre- 


united 


school 
to 


sented facts and strong, convincing ar- 
guments. They have demeaned them 
selves with womanly modesty and de- 
ecrum. In the face of six years of 
long-drawn-out disappointment and 
have kept their 
They have shown themselves 
to be the equal of men in their power 
to organize, in their ability to stick 
together. They have shown logic, 
union and tenacity of purpose. Com- 
pared to any body of men of equal 
size in the country, organized for any 
purpose, they suffer nothing by con- 
trast. 


aggravations, 
temper, 


they 


Solidarity Did It 

It would be missing the whole point 
of the subject to lose sight of the fact 
that the solidarity of these fifteen 
thousand women schocl teachers was 
essential to success. Miss Strachan is 
a remarkable woman and de- 
serves the admiration of her sisters 
everywhere, but she could have done 
little without unwavering, 
divided support of her followers. 
Strong Forces in Opposition 
The teachers had nothing to help 
them but their own ability to per- 
suade. Against them were massed the 
forces of tradition, the opposition of 


very 


the un- 





| 
-|the bill through the Legislature, and ° 
women have 


have continued the struggle in 

and 
have 
Their 
the 
rules restricting the efforts of public 


rr 
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churlish taxpayers, unwilling to grant 
justice at the cost of a minute in- 
in the tax rate. It is sober 
truth to say also that practically all 
the male teachers of the State used 
their influence, direct or indirect, to 
defeat the equal pay bill. Yet with 
this multitude of politically enfran- 
chised men warring against the equal 
pay bill, fifteen thousand voteless 
women three times secured its pas- 
sage by the Legislature, and finally 
have seen it enacted into law. 

The scene of this wonderful victory 
by women, for women, is the greatest 
theatre of municipal government in 
the world. As a single municipal or- 
ganization, New York outranks every 
other city in existence. London has 
more than one government; Paris is 
a smaller city. It is fitting, then, that 
the great recognition of economic 
equality between the should 
take place here. It is no exaggeration 
to that the sociological conse- 
quences of the work done by fifteen 
thousand New York school teachers 
will be felt in the working out of wom- 
an’s future for generations to come. 

A Moral Issue 

The issue has been treated as a cold 
question of economics, dependent en- 
tirely upen market conditions and con- 
trolled by the law of supply and de- 
mand. The city of New York has now 
recognized it as a moral issue. Male 
society has changed its mind more 
than once in history regarding ques- 
tions which then seemed as insolvable | 
as this one. The right to own slaves 
was looked upon as a purely economic 
question. Then the world changed its 
mind and it became a moral question. 
Who shall say that the time will not 
when it will be considered im- 
at least a social degrada- 


crease 


sexes 


say 





come 


moral, or 
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plus real or personal property accum 
ulated by their joint efforts after mar- 
riage, unless they should be engaged 
in a partnership business. A married 
woman may engage in -business ex- 
actly as if she were unmarried and 
in that case would take any surplus 
in her own name, 


8. A husband has no other con 
trol over his wife’s personal prop- 
erty or liberty except that which 


comes from his general contro] ove! 
the family pocketbook. 

9. The wife has a dower 
in the husband’s real estate, that is 
a life interest in one-third; 
not will or deed this without her cor 
sent. 


The husband has curtesy 
wife’s real estate, that is, a life in 


interes 


he cal 


in hi 


terest in the whole if the common 
law requirements are fulfilled; the 
wife cannot deed or will this awa) 





tien, for any man in a highly civilized | 
community to pay a woman less than | 
a man for the same work? 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN | 
OF THE DISTRICT OF | 
COLUMBIA 





By Gertrude E. Leonard, Member of | 
the Bar of District of Columbia 


1 The 


wife owns her own | 

clothes and other personal property | 

owned by her before marriage ex: | 
actly as if she were unmarried. 

2. <A wife owns her own wages | 

earned outside her home. She can- 


not by law enforce payment for her | 
services performed in the house for | 
husband and children. 

The husband has no authority 
the wife’s real 
rentals therefrom. 

4. Married 


wd 
o. 


over estate or the 


women shall hold all 
their property, of every description, | 
for their separate use as fully as if | 
they were unmarried, and shall have | 
power to dispose of the same by 
mortgage, lease, will, gift or 
otherwise, as fully as if they were 
unmarried. 

The wife’s property can be 
levied on for family necessaries or- 
dered by her. (See Dobins vs. 
Thomas, 26 D. C. Appeals P. 157). 
No decisions as to her securing re- 
payment. 


deed, 


». 


without his consent. The property of a 
deceased child the father inherits be 
fore the mother. 


10. The wife is not recognized b) 
law as having a choice in the family 
home. 

11. There is strictly speaking n0° 
punishment for wife desertion. Ji 
there are children the Juvenile Court 
will order him to contribute a fixed 
sum to their support, and in case of 
failure he will be imprisoned for 
contempt of court and his earnings 


| applied to the support of the famil) 


The earnings are fifty cents a da) 


12. A divorce from the bonds of 
marriage permitting the innocent 
party to remarry may be granted [0! 
adultery only; legal separation, nol 
permitting either party to remarry, 
may be granted for drunkenness, 
cruelty and desertion. 

13. The wife is not legally respo? 
sible for the support of her husband 
and children. 

14. The father has the right to the 
children’s earnings; the wife has 1° 
right to share in them. 

15. The father is liable for neces: 
saries furnished his family even if 
he disapproved. 

16. The father and mother shall 
be the natural guardians of the per 
sons of the children. In ae 
either dies or is incapable of actins 
the natural guardianship of the pe" 





6. 


wife any portion of the family in- 
come free from the husband’s dicta- 


and earnings outside the home. 
7. A wife does not share in the sur- 





The law does not secure to the | 


tion except as to her separate estate | 


son shall devolve on the other. 1” 
case of disagreement as to church, 
school, clothing, medicine OF work, 


the decisions of the court have pre 
rg 


|ed to uphold the common law 
of the father to decide. 
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gue 


The father cannot will away 


ne custody of the child whether born 
aborn. 

gi The husband and wife are 

gall competent to testify for or 

against each other but are not com- 

yelled to. 

19, The wife may make contracts 


o contracts exactly as if 
ypmarried; except that no unmar- 
ried woman shall have power to 
make any contract as surety or guar- 
er as accommodation drawer, 


or enter int 


antor, 
accepter, maker or indorser. 

0, The public schools are open 
to boys and girls on the same terms. 
women are represented on the 
poard of Education. One-third of 


the board are women, two white and 
one colored. There is no State Uni- 
yersity. 

21, Women are employed in the 
higher positions in schools except 
that ef superintendent; a woman was 
time assistant superintendent, 
which has now been 


at one 
an office 
changed. 
22, There is no legal discrimina- 
tion between the salaries of men and 
women in the public schools. There 
few men in the _ grade 
hence, as the men have the 


are very 
schools, 


higher paid positions, their salaries 
average more, 

23. We have no county or State 
superintendent. 

24. There is no franchise of any 
sort. 

2. There are no_ professional 
vhools supported by the District. 


The professional schools do not gen- 
erally admit women, except’ the 
Washington College of Law, organ- 
ized primarily for women, and How- 
ard University for colored students. 
26. Women are admitted to the 
har on the same terms as men and a 
percentage of women taking 
the examination pass than of men. 
“7. We have no elective office. 
‘8. No civil service in the District 
of Columbia except in the appoint- 
ment of policemen and firemen. 


larger 


249. Women are on most of the 
hoards having to do with charities, 


etc. 

30. Women matrons are employed 
in the jail and police precincts; there 
house of detention for women 
and children in charge of a matron 

Sl. Women have not served as 
jurors in insanity cases. 

22. Our law does not prohibit 
night work for women and girls. 

33. We have no laws _ providing 
sanitary regulation in factories and 
shops where women are employed. 

34, The age of consent is 16 years. 

35. The minimum punishment for 
rape is five years. 


reforms, 


Is ab 


36. There is no law’ punishing 
bastardy. 
37. Seduction is a misdemeanor, 


not a crime. 

38. There is no special law as to 
taking indecent liberties with a fe- 
male child; it is considered an as- 
sault, 

9. The punishment for pandering 
is fine and imprisonment; the latter 
being for a term not less than one 
year or more than five. 

40 to 44. No franchise in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


WOMEN NEED TO LEARN 
DUTY TO THE STATE 


Hditor Woman's Journal: 

In reading The Woman’s Journal 
editorial entitled, “A New Marriage 
Service,” a confirmatory incident in 
the Illinois Lorimer bribery case 

as brought to mind. The incident 

Ss reported in the Chicago Record- 
Herald of Dec. 10, 1910. 

A juror in the Representative 
srown case sold his vote for $100. 
On the witness stand the juror’s wife 
frankly told of her knowledge of 
the plot, said that she had entered 
into the spirit of the thing, and that 
she had welcomed the opportunity 
'o help make ‘a little extra piece of 


money for the household.’” Her 
‘estimony is partly as follows: 
[ remember my husband's first 


‘latement, that he had been sum- 
oned for jury service, but he didn’t 
‘iow what the case was when he 
‘old me first. The next day he said 

was in the Browne-Lorimer case. 
He said that ‘he thought there might 
%€ a ‘piece of money’ in it for him. 
{ said I was glad to hear that, be- 
Cause the money certainly would 
“ome in handy just about that time. 


The man who did the bribing went: 





to her. “He said,” the woman's tes- 
timony continues, “that my husband 


had been accepted as a juror, and | 


that it was up to me 
the Alexandria Hotel 
husband the signal 
was all right. 
would do it.” 
The daughter testified that her 
mother used the bribery money for 
buying “a number of things needed 
about the house,” and for a 
dress for the daughter. 
This woman had not an 


to go 
and give my 
that everything 
I said that I certainly 


inkling 


that she owed a duty to the State: | 


her “sphere” was “the four walls of 


4, ” 
home,” and when the chance came | 


to prey upon the public, she did it 
as unconsciously and unconcernedly | 
as any anti-social wild-animal] 
mother, or any other anti-social hu- 
man mother. How can States afford 
to permit—let alone 
they have—conditions that foster a 
lack of public conscience in one-half 
their inhabitants? 

Alice Priest. 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 
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Dorn, Hans. 
arbeit und 
Getetzbebung. Archiv | fiir 
und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, 
October. 

Finot, Jean. 
femme. La 


Die Frauenerwerbs- 


ihre Aufgaben fiir die 
Rechts 


Berlin. 


Les sciences contre la 
Revue. Paris. October 
15. Combating the theory of the in- 
feriority of woman to man. 
article will the 


A second 
appear in next num- 
ber. 

Hard, William. 
Everybody's 
Nevember. 


Mrs. Uncle Sam. 
Magazine, New York. 
“The best celebration of 
the semi-centennial of the Department 
of Agriculture would be to establish 
a Federal Bureau of Household Arts.” 
Harris,, Cora. The old woman and 
a new one in the old world. Saturday 
Evening Post. Philadelphia. Novem- 
ber 4. An account of the causes of 
the present general desire for suffrage 
on the part of English women. 
Harper, Ida Husted. Woman Suf- 
frage in six States. Independent. 
New York. November 2. 
Life of the Teacher. 
Magazine, 


Twentieth 


Century Boston. Novem- 
ber. 
Neisser, 
schmidt und ihr 
termanns Monatshefte. 


vember. 


Regina. Henriette Gold- 
Lebenswerk. Wes- 
Berlin. No- 
Klizabeth J. Sherwood. 


WOMEN ON POLICE 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Balti- 
which has been working for 
some time to secure the appointment 
of women cn the police force to do 
certain work badly needing a woman’s 
hand, will this winter bring to their 
city Los Angeles’s woman police offi- 
cer, Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, to talk 
on the possibilities for good in the 
innovation. In his annual message, 
Mayor Alexander cf Los Angeles 
made Mrs. Wells’s work the subject of 
a special paragraph, saying that after 
a year’s trial it was now regarded ‘is 
“absolutely indispensable,” and the 
Chief of Police has written an open 
letter in which he declares that it has 
“inestimable benefit.” 


more, 


been of 


PRIZES FOR PLAYS 





B. F. Keith offers prizes of $500 
and $100 for the best and second- 
best one-act comedies, not to exceed 
30 minutes apiece and each to occupy 
setting. ‘They must 
1 to Josephine 
Street, 
further 


only one stage 
to be sent before Jan. 
Clement, 545 ##Washington, 
Boston, Mass., from whom 
particulars may be _ had. The 
judges will be George P. Baker, Wal- 
ter Hampden and Francis Powell. 





FOR COLLEGE LEAGUE 





Mrs. Marion Craig-Wentworth is to 


read Maeterlinck’s “Ardiane et 
Barbe Bleue” in Boston for the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League of 
Massachusetts on Friday afternoon, 
Noy. 17th, at Huntington Chambers 
Hall. Mrs. Wentworth has read sev- 


up tO/tion of the old fairy 
| Beard, 


new | 


} modern 
songs, 
enforcing, as | 
| with appropriate 
tume, 

| under 
| Clement, 


; mer, 








she has been reading “Barbe Bleue” | 
enthusiastic audiences. 

The story of the play, an adapta: | 
tale of Blue-! 
liberation of the 


wives by the sixth wife, 


to very 


tells of the 
imprisoned 


| who has the courage to use the gold- 


into 
Went- 
“a symbolic and 
the modern 
towards emanci- 


en key, and to lead the way 
truth and knowledge. Mrs. 
worth calls the play 
exquisite portrayal of 
woman's 
pation.” 


movement 


SONGS AND DANCES 





that the chil-| 
of today seldom have a chance} 
old songs of many lands,| 
which have been replaced by popular | 
ragtime and __ illustrated | 
the Bijou theatre is presenting | 
folk songs and dances, | 
and 
These numbers were produced | 
the direction of Josephine} 
using talent regularly em- | 
and were given| 


Noting with regret 
dren 


to hear 


a series of 


settings cos- 


ployed by the Bijou, 
| trial performances the sum-| 
They were so received 
that they have been put on again for 
the benefit of those who were absent 
at that time. They are regarded as 
especially valuable for school chil- 
dren, and on Saturday mornings the 
balcony is reserved for children and 
accompanying them. A _ mat- 
charge to care for those 
unattended. Old Trish songs and 
dances were given last week. The 
weeks of Nov. 13, 20, 27, and Dec. 4 
will be devoted respectively to those 
of Germany, Scotland, our ‘Southern 
plantations and Italy 


during 
well 


those 
ron is in 


KENTUCKY LEADS 


has sent in the largest 
subscribers to The 
week, with 


Pennsyl- 


Kentucky 
number of new 


Woman's Journal this 


Massachusetts second and 


vania third. 

NOTES AND NEWS 

The Maryland w. S. A. will hold 
Nov. 16 and 17, 
saltimore, 


its,annual convention 
at Heptasophs’ Hall, 
The Michigan EF. 8S. A. 
Nov. 
Kalamazoo. Beatrice 
(Mrs. Hale) 
evening 


will hold its 
16 and 17 in 
Robert- 
the 


annual meeting on 
Forbes 
speak on 


son will 


first 


saniza- 
been 


suffrage org 
Mich., 
and put 


A league of the 


tions of Detroit, has 


formed, to plan into execu- 


tion an aggressive and vigorous cam- 


paign for the coming winter: 


\ farewell to Mrs 
which all the suffrage 
New York 
being arranged for Jan. 
gie Hall, by the 
According to all 


Pankhurst, in 
organizations ot 
will 
12, at Carne 
Political 
indications, 


and vicinity join, is 
Women's 
Union 

it will be 
the tide of 
Mirs 


a splendid demonstration of 
sentiment that has turned 


towards Pankhurst and het 


work 


Equality 


class, 


The Political 
League 
of which a number of prominent men 
Mrs. Ailore, 
says that, as the class will 
the study of general 
and their relation to the 
experience and 


desired in its 


Chicago 


has a suffrage study 


are members. Francis P. 
chairman, 
take up social 
conditions 
ballot, the 
men are particularly 
deliberations 


The Woman's 
(Wednesday) 
is elect 


At the when 
Journal 
it is reported that Cuvillier 


New York, but by 


time 
goes to press 
ed in a decreased 
majority. Prominent members’ of 
the Woman's Political Union attrib- 
ute the fact that he is re-elected at 
all to the Independence League vote, 
of the Democrats and 


and a “deal” 


Republicans. 


and most enthusiastic 
meeting cf the political campaign in 
Harrisburg, Pa., Harrisburg 
was that in behalf of the two 
school 


The largest 


says the 
Patriot, 
candidates for the 
board, Mrs. Mabel Cronise Jones and 
Mrs. Catherine C. Morgenthaler. Men 
and women of both political parties 
were on the platform and in the audi- 


women 


eeeabaabbabbbbananaaaaaaad aahaaahaaannnnnnnannnnnan 

















me HYGIENIC CORSETS 

-F 
3 That A full abdomen is an unnatural development ; a serious 
z Admiration handicap to both social and business life. ; 
; $3566 5 & It is a woman’s duty to look her best. _— ; 
; An unusual value at $5.50 and $7.50 3 
+ 

HYGIENIC CORSET MFG. CO. “3ziiszjseo $ 

REPRESENTATIVES WANTED-Exclusive territory if taken rin 3 

+ +> 
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MISS fl. F. FISK 
THE RED GLOVE SHOP 


Ladies’ Gloves in all styles and colors 


Ladies’ Waists, Neckwear, 


Please mention the Journal in your purchases and mail orders 


322 BOYLSTON ST. 


and Veilings 





























HANDKERCHIEFS | - 


. tae 
‘ Embroidered Initial 

Ladies’ hemstitched pure Irish linen | 
handkerchiefs, with one-fourth inch 
initial, regular 50c value; our price, 
25c. 

Gentlemen's hemstitched pure Irish 
linen handkerchiefs, with one-half 
inch initial, regular T7ée value; our 
price, 37%4c. 


Mail orders filled; address Dept. O. 


LINEN SPECIALTIES CO, 


59 Temple Place, Room 701 
BOSTON, TIASS. 


MAKE $21.00 
NEXT SATURDAY 


Easy money—just waiting for you, 
Horry, write today, Get free par- 
ticularsand sworn proof about this 
startling new invention, Sel! the 


MARVEL VAPORIZER 
oe coal oillamps. Makes common 
hmpavapor lamp. No wmwantles 
o semoke or smell, 
t white light. utes down 
Don't break chimneys. 
‘its any 
coining 





























Lasts as Jong as burner 

lamp. Agents excited 

money. 

sales $392 In few days. 

Mo., cleared #21 
y ris i 


$42 A WEEK 


No experience required. 
pende nt, work all or spare time. 
Send no money but write quick for details, 


Listen: Glasscock, Ark., 
Kreiyer, 













ay. You can average 
en or women, this 
is a big opportunity. 
® Anyone can do this work, 
Make big money- be inde- 
Not for sale in 





tores, 

Do it now. 

Sidney Fairchild Co., Fairchild Bldg., Toledo,0. 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
are working quietly to increase the 


organized suffrage work in their State. 


It is expected that a club with thirty 
} members will be launched in Morris- 
town in the near future, and plans 


to call a large mass 
Nashville to 
State-wide 


are being made 


meeting of women in 


begin plans for a cam- 
The Kqual Suffrage League of 
New 
the following 


Mrs 


Cornish Hiampshire, has chosen 


officers President, 
Rublee; vice-presidents, 
Rey. G, 


vice-presl 


George 


Bynner and Stew 


art Campbell; honorary 


dent, Mr. George DeForest Brush; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Anne 
Parrish; reccerding secretary, Miss 


Mrs. Wins- 
Miss 


Mabel Jordan; treasurer, 


ton Churchill; Grace 


auditor, 


Arnold 


New Jersey suffragists will intro- 


duce some novel methods of work in 


the next few weeks, in order to ad- 


meeting of Dec. 
Symphony Auditorium in 
Newark, when the combined suffrage 
organizations of the State will present 
Mrs meeting 
of the Self-Sup- 
numbers 


vertise the big mass 


fat the new 


Pankhurst At a recent 
League of 
Newark, 
young, ex- 


Kqualitys 
porting Women in 
of suffragists, old and 
pressed their willingness to carry 


sandwich boards, to post bills, and to 


ride in an automobile street parade 
with banners to advertise the meet- 
ing 





FOR BETTERMENT 
The Great Lakes International Ar- 
bitration Society of Detroit is seeking 
enroll high-minded men and women 


of the Middle Western States and 


eral of Materlinck’s other plays mn | ence, and many of the leading men cf| Canada to lend a hand in the work of 


Boston in former years, as well as} 
dramas of Ibsen and Bernard Shaw, 


Kennedy’s 





*) tional charm and ability 


the country 


just returned from California, 


“Servant in the House,” | 
ete., and she is well known all over) 
as a reader of excep- 
She has 
where , Knoxville, 


‘including Mrs 


| the town urged the need for women in 


'the conduct of school affairs. 





A number of Tennessee women, 


president of the Tennessee 


L. Crozier French of 


International betterment It pro- 


poses 
To promote a popular interest 11 
international affairs. 


2 To study international law and 
suggest fundamental reme 
dies for international ills. 

fo ascertain to What extent 


evlture; for the New 








The Man-made World; 


| hearing 


have 
plans for 
for workers 


sion the 





Sor Business, Socral ar 


Public Functions. 


.* =e “BRETT'S o= 
2.30 Bromtic® St. Boston, Mass. 


JUS SUFFRAGII 


The Organ of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 


Published monthly, in English, by 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam, Holland; price 82 cents a 
year. Gives the news of the organized 
movement for woman suffrage all over 
the world. 

The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 18 cents additional should be 
enclosed to cover cost of money 
order and postage. 





THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A. 


Subscription per year: 
Dewestic, $1.00 Canada, $1.12 
Foreign, $1.25 


This wagazive carries Mrs. Gilman's best 
and newest work, her social philosophy, 
verse, satire, tiction, ethical teaching, 
humor and comment. 

it stands for Luman-ness in Women, and 
in Men; for better methods of Child- 
Ethics, the New 
Economics, the New World we are to 
make... are making. 


Sulfragists will tind in “The Forerun- 


ner” new tools and weupons for their 
work, as well as uew light on old ones. 
ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. ef 
first year, $1.40 postpaid. 
BOOKS 
(Postpaid) 

By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
Women and Economics.............. $1.50 
Concerning Children .......ssceccess 1.25 
In This Our World (verse).......... 1.25 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story)....... 0 
Ee DOOMED 656-006868s066600062 eveccoce 1.10 
PONE. WOE dcacedecevcodeccecsssecs 112 

(Now ready) 
What Diantha Did (novel) .......... 1.09 


or Our Andro- 
centric Culture ........ 
influencing 
military ap 


commercialism is 
international law, 
propriations, ete 
| To give publicity to the 
tion 1914-1915 of the century 
among the English 
peoples and to sug- 
vest the superior claims of 
Detroit and Windsor as a me 
morial site, a program to in- 
clude appropriate festivities 
and a conference of the peo 
thinkers to make sugges 
tions to the Third Hague Con 
ference, 1915 
lo affiliate newspapers in the 
Middle West and supply them 
with suitable and arbi 
tration literature 


celebra 


of peace 
speaking 


ples’ 


peace 


HEARING FOR WOMEN 





rhe pecial commission appointed 


by the Massachusetts Legislature to 
investigate the wages of women and 
minors and the desirability of mini 


held a hearing at 
Nov. ¥. Anothet! 


given at 3 P. M. on 


mum wage boards 


the State House on 
will be 
Women who 


Nov. 17, at room 440 


knowledge on the subject or 
betterment of conditions 
the ccemmis 


information 


the 
should give 


benefit of their 


Miss Laura Gregg, one of the best- 


known and best-loved suffrage organ- 
izers in the country, has lately mar- 
ried Mr. Joseph Cannon and settled 
ifn Los 


Angeles 
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THE FEET OF 
THE YOUNG WOMEN 


By L. R. S. 








(A Grandmother Speaks) 





“I close my open windows 
And draw the jalousy-blinds, 
I shut out the morning sunshine 
And the fresh morning winds; 
For I would not hear the moving 
sound, 
The steady, ominous beat, 
When the little feet come 
marching, 
Marching up the street. 


marching, 


“Tl would not hear nor them— | 
The thousand little feet 
And the thousand waving 
flags— 

Go through my 
They are tramping 

hill; 

l am trembling, for my part,;- 
They will trample through my hearts- 
ease bed, 

They are tramping 
heart!” 


see 
vellow 


quiet street 


steadily up the 


through my 


shutters, 
gloom,— 
thou- 


behind the 
sheltered 
the thousand, 


(So she hides 
Alone in the 
But the sound of 
sand feet 
Comes into the, quiet room; 
And the garden daffodils 
heads 
At the scund of the marching feet, 
And think that all the hosts of Spring 
Are marching through the street!) 


raise their 


“I'm waiting—they are passing 
And I fear for all the ill, 


The harm they bring and the harm 
they meet 
As they climb the higher hill. 
The sound of the tramping dies 
away, 


I peep at the 
Not a flower of all my garden beds 
Is hurt by the marching feet!” 


quiet street; 


A COMPETENT GIRL 


Mayor’s Daughter, Though She Can- 
not Vote, Does the Work of Several 
City Officials 


A Missouri girl, Miss Maud Guibor, 
daughter of the Mayor of Maplewood, 
is the subject of high praise in the 
St. Louis papers. The Star says: 

“The City Attorney became ill from 
more work than his mind and body 
could stand, and the Mayor's daugh- 
ter took over the management of his 
office. 

“The Police Judge became worn out 
the his duties, 
and the Mayor's daughter added those 
trivialities to her work. 

“The City Clerk broke from 
overwork, and the Mayor's daughter 
also took up his official duties. 

“Then the himself became 
exhausted from excess of official labor 
and private business, and the Mayor's 


with arduousness of 


down 


Mayor 


daughter became acting Mayor. 

“All these duties she cares for ‘with 
neatness and dispatch,’ including the 
extra work invclved in a special elec- 


tion and in moving the offices toa new 
City Hall, and has time to look out 
the window occasionally to see if 
some new job is not coming up the 
street. 

“Yet there be some old-fashicned 
and prejudiced people of both sexes 
who say women should not vote and 


have no capacity for politics or office 
holding.” 
The 


story. 


St. Louis Globe tells the same 
Maycr Guibor, it seems, is a 
physician, and he has been Kept so busy 
attending Wis patients, including the 
City Police Judge 
and City Clerk, that he could not also 


disabled Attorney, 


do the work of his office, and the 
whole has devolved upon his very 
capable daughter. She “acted as a 
board of one to receive the election 
returns” from the special electicn, 
gave out the result, and then super- 
vised the moving of the government 








AND 


OWEN R. 








WHAT KIND OF MEN WANT WOMEN 10 VOTE 


Vv 


WHY 


LOVEJOY 














dren. 


the ccmbined political action of men 





My immediate reason for favoring the 


regard woman as the incompetent rec 
this, we cannot seriously claim to believe in the principle of popular gov- 
ernment so long as we deny to one-half the people- 
ligent half—participaticn in the responsibilities of government. 


enfranchisement of women is 


that the most serious problems of the present day are industrial, and our 
whole industrial system is affected by 


the employment of women and chil- 


Naturally the child must be regarded as a ward of the State, be- 
cause he lacks strength and experience 
reason exists in the case of the woman. 
be abolished and civiliged standards of employment secured far quicker by 


for self-direction; but no such 


In my judgment, child labor will 


and women than by continuing 
ipient of legislative favors. 


to 
Beyond 


possibly the more intel- 


Owen R. Lovejoy. 








Since the 
child labor agitation in 
with the formation of 
Child Labor Committee seven years 
ago, Owen R. Lovejoy has, perhaps, 
been in closer touch with all aspects 


of organized 
this country 
the Nationa] 


beginning 


of the matter than any other one 
person. 
For four years, 4s assistant sec- 


retaly of the Committee, it was Mr. 
Lovejoy’s function to ‘go about per- 
sonally to the mills, the mines, the 
coal breakers, the canneries, the 
sweatshops—wherever little children 
were at work—to find out just what 
were the exact conditions. For the 
past three years, as secretary, he 
has made an exhaustive study of the 
legislation of the various States as 
it affects the labor of children, and 
he directed numerous cam- 
paigns for the improvement of exist- 
ing laws. While not doing any ac- 
tual investigation, he has kept con- 
stantly in touch through others with 


has 





what has been going on in the field 
He has attended the conferences on | 
the subject, met all the great lead: | 
the movement, labored unre- 
mittingly among all classes of people | 
to arouse interest in and to extend | 


ers of 





offices into the new City Hall. 


HUMOROUS 


jimmy Junior: “Our university has 





just received a beautiful collection of 
fossils.” 

Freddy Fresh: “For the museum 
or the faculty ?”—Puck 

Father, what does it mean when it 
says, ‘A kid-gloved reformer’?” “It 
means a man who's trying to stcp 





graft without injuring the business of 
the grafters.”—Life 





Napoleon of entinee.*1 
“Why, I didn’t know he was wealthy.” 
“He isn’t. But he is raising a family 
of nine children on an income of $12 a 
week.”’—Houston Post. 


“He is a 


“Oh, Mr. Smith, have you been 
making friends with Fido? And do 
you think the dear lamb likes you?” 


| prizes at Sunday school. 


the membership of his organization, 


|} and he has interviewed numerous fa- 


mous people to ascertain their stand | 


;}and to get their support. He has | 
worked constantly, indefatigably, | 


giving himself heart and goul. 
No one can doubt that he knows, | 

. } 

to a dot, just where his movement } 


of people are most moved by its ap- 
peal. And so when we find him de- 
claring himself for woman suffrage, 
we may be pretty sure that 
convinced that the exercise of polit- 
ical power by women would promote 


he is 


the movement that lies so near his 
heart—a movement, mind you, of 
such conspicuous, unquestioned 


the interests it at- 
tacks, dare not fight it openly, and 
that the popular magazines have 
simply fallen over themselves to ex- 
ploit it. 


merits that even 


And well muy Mr. Lovejoy feel 
this, for, while the Child Labor Com- 
mittee has never declared itself on 
the subject of votes for women, and 
while it is unlikely that it ever will 
do so, since, probably, the one point 
on which all its members woud agree 
absolutely child labor, there’ is 
hardly a suffrage organization in the 
country tha the 
child labor 


is 


has not 


movement 


endorsed 


It is not for nothing that Owen R. 
Lovejoy springs from the same 
stock that produced the martyred 


abolitionist, Elijah Lovejoy, and his 


| brother, Owen, who only just escaped 


the martyr’s crown. He has a hatred 


of human slavery in his very blood 


He is giving his life—if not for, at 
least to—the effort to secure the 
abolition of slavery in the case of 
children; and he is lending pen and 
voice and influence to secure its 
abolition in the case of women as 
well, F. M. B. 








gets its best support—what classes | 
“Well, I-—I doen't think he’s quite 


decided yet-——he’s only had one piece.” 





It was after the distribution of 
“Well, did you get a prize?” 
Johnny’s mother. 
“No,” answered Johnny, 


horrible mention.” 


asked 


“but I got 





“Well, boy, what do you know? 
you write a business letter? 
dc sums?” 


Can 
Can you 
“Please, sir,” said the ap- 
plicant for a job, “we didn’t go in very 











much for those studies at our school. 
But I'm fine on beadwork or clay mod- 


elling.”-—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


‘4 WOMAN'S CALENDAR " 


through 
medium of 


Tells of 

through 

minds. 
ARTISTIC! INSPIRING! 


The Gift of the Season for 
Suffragists 


Postage 4 cts. Special Discount 
Wholesale. 


For Sale at Headquarters, 505 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 


wolhan 


the ages, 
the 


certain 


seen 
great 


50 Cents. 


eee 


NEW SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


——=— 





A new series of 
Twelve or more are in preparation. 


By FLOKEN 


FIRE PREVENTION 


By ARTHUR E. 


Price 5 cents each. 


St rrr 


WHAT WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE BALLoy 


pamphlets attractively 


bound tn aniform 


Four are ready now. style 


Illust rated 


THE ABOLITION OF CHILD LABOR 


CE KELLEY 


McFARLANE. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC 


By CLIFFORD E. ROE. 


REASONABLE POSTAL LAWS 


BY JAMES -L. 


. COWLES. 
Postpaid 6 cents each. 








Does the Husband 


Discussed by Two 
Women’s 


and 


Price 





EMMELINE PETHICK LAWRENC 


5Be 


Support the Wife ? 


Great Leaders of 
Thought 


E, Editor of “Votes for Women ” 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, Editor of “The Forerunner ” 


ents each. 


Postpaid 6 cents each. 








OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Price 


Resume transiated by Mrs. Kaymond Brown. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION APPOINTED BY THE 
FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES ON THE WORKINGS 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Remarkuble testimony and conclusions 


5 cents. 
Postpaid 6 cents. 








An Answer to MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL 


GAINS IN EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


LEAFLETS 


“THE LADIES BATTLE” 





BY 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


MRS. HOWE’S CENSUS 
Extracts from a Canvass of the 
Clergy in the Suffrage States. 


A table showing the progress of 
the past eighty years. 
15 cents 


Price per 100. 


Postpaid 20 cents per 100. 





NEW PAMPHLETS. _ 








Women Should Mind Their Own ton 
By Prof. E. J. Ward. 


Why Man Needs Woman's Ballot 
By Clifford Howard. 


When All the Women Want It 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 


THE ABOVE ARE 2 FOR 5& 
POSTPAID 2 FOR 6c 





DISFRANCHISEMENT 
By DR. W. KE. BURGHARDT DU Bots 
One of the best fondamental arguments 


ever offered. 


Price 5 cents. Postpaid 6 cent» 





Illustrated article by 


Price 5c 


BREAKING INTO THE HUMAN RACE 


RHETA CHILD DORR 


An inspiring and picturesque presentation of the meaning of the suffrage 
movement. 


Postpaid 7c 








An Opportunity for Libraries 

The complete History of Woman 
Suffrage in four volumes will be sup- 
plied to any library in the United 
States, upon request. 

No charge, except the expressage. 


Suffragists please notice,—Is 
History in your town library? 


the 





The American Suffragette 


The New Story by 
ISAAC N. STEVENS 
A modern novel with a suffragist for 
a heroine 
Price $1.30 postpaid 


Photograph Gallery 


OF 


Eminent Suffragists 


Aa interesting collection of por 
traits. mounted on canvas, all read) 
for hanging as a temporary ex5ibi- 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage association for the nomma! 
fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 





Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 
Letters this size 
-— > VOTES FOR WOMEN < 
The easiest way in which you can ad- 
vertise the cause. 


Stamp every letter you write this 
year. 


Price 15 cents, post paid. 


Votes for Women Paper Napkins 
Just the Thing for Teas, 
Luncheons, Etc. 


Decorated with a Blue “Votes 
Women” Border 


for 


Order now 





Price 35 cents per 100, post paid. 





SUFFRAGE POEMS | 


A wew publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our) 
World,” “The Woman’s Journal” and! 
“The Forerunner.” 
Most useful for occasions 
* Only 10 cent#e a copy 

11 cents postpaid 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A NECESSITY FOR 
THE SAFETY OF THE STATE 


An interview with 
Hon. W. O. Howard, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York State 
Price, $.06 each, postpaid. 
Per 100—$3.00 postpaid. 





LIFE AND 
Susan B. 


the rights of women. 
Three handsomely bound and 
$7.50, for sale only at the 


National Suffrage Headquarters 


ill 


WORK OF 


Anthony 


By Ida Husted Harper 
It is a fascinating story of the evolution of the great movement £0! 


ustrated volumes of 1,600 pages, 4 


- 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Order any of the above 





LE el 


articles from 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 
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